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‘TO RIGHT THE WRONG.” 
BY EDNA LYALL. 


The fifth instalment of this popular story is published in this 
ber of the Bazar. This novel will be issued in special 
eight page monthly Supplements 


UNTO A NASTURTIUM. 
Yes jester of the garden, crooked and 
curled, 
Thy mottled cap and slim green body 
bending, 
Thou hadst thy birth one morn in that 
old world 
And olden time when mirth had ne’er 
an ending 
Born on a morn when Yorrick, hovering 
near 





His lady, breathed his love unto her ear, 

Which, scarlet burning, turned away in 
shame, 

So its reflection as the maid did pass 

Jestrewed the meads with flowers of silken flame, 

Blithe living love-words on the beauteous grass. 

MauDE ANDREWS 





PERSONAL EFFORT. 


TIVHE truth of the old saying that extremes meet is 
| very evident when we think of the condition of 
certain of the very rich and certain of the very poor, 
and see in what respects their spiritual state is really 
much the same; and we feel then that there is no 
need of asking which of the two, the poor from 
whom and whose labor money is amassed, or the 
vealthy who amass and enjoy the money, is really 
The pleasures of the 
rich are undoubtedly by far the most. Yet the poor 
have their pleasures too; and a little pleasure means 
more to them than a great deal of pleasure does to 
the others, gives keener excitement, and goes further. 
But many of the enjoyments of the rich are far more 
enlarging and educating than any of the enjoyments 
of the poor, except those of a purely domestic sort. 
They allow, they oblige, a wider outlook. The fall 
from the height at which one commands such an 
outlook, then, is all the more deadly. One naturally 
asks why there should be a fall; and there is no ob- 
ligation to fall; it depends entirely on the way one 
uses one’s pleasures. If, having everything, one fails 
to fertilize one’s nature with well-doing, with useful 


the most to be commiserated. 


ness, with the effort towards improvement of some 
sort for one’s self and others, one is worse off in the 
end than he is who, making the most of his small 
opportunities, ‘‘ having nothing, yet has all.” The 
wealthy person who has idle hours and allows them 
to be idle and empty, who lives without aims in ad- 
vance of achievement, of endeavor to help forward 
Lhe work of the wor ld. who uses neither his mental 
nor moral powers to any extent, must in the natare of 
things suffer deterioration. As the unused physical 
muscle becomes flaccid and powerless, so the unused 
mental and moral fibre becomes equally incapable, 
the unused brain becomes something far less good 
than it was the day it first knew consciousness. The 
whole being is less worth than it was when it began. 
And. moreover, those born of this being whose owner 
has so stultified nature must inherit the unused brain, 
the unused moral nature, all that has resulted from 
the neglect of good opportunity and a course of life 
that has degraded by all the lixiviation of luxury or 
demoralizing pleasure, and must bé less lofty and 
noble by all the descent the parent has made till he 
found the same level as that of those who never had 
opportunities of culture, of enriching experience, of 
fine pleasures, of benevolent possibility, who have 
gone to sleep at night too weary with toil to think, 
and gone to work by daybreak too laboriously to 
learn aught beyond the routine of work, and to be 
deadened by the monotony of the days. There is 
always one way in which every one can be an agent 
of good in the wide world, and that is by making 
one’s self all that i8 possible. For just so far as we 
rise ourselves, we not only raise the average of vir- 
tue, but we make it possible for others to rise with 
us, by association, by example, by clinging to us, by 
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the mere fact of our being what we are. Then, at 
any rate, there is one person doing the utmost, help- 
ing forward the type, and showing what is within 
the reach of rich and poor alike. 


AN UNNECESSARY BURDEN. 


T is said to be a ‘‘royal” gift, that of always remem- 
bering names accurately, and connecting them with the 
proper faces. One can well believe it. It is one suitable 
and convenient for royalty. It is a talent which renders its 
possessor popular and gratefully remembered, although, 
like a beautiful face, its possession comes only by the tounty 
of nature, and by no merit of its owner. 

Not every ordinary mortal has this talent in its perfection 
Its seems to be some particular part or division or branch 
of the memory which is quick to retain abstract things, like 
dates or names or faces. Many people whose memories are 
good in other respects, and who can clearly recall long trains 
of circumstances after long periods of time, are sadly defi- 
cient when it comes to remembering the names and associa- 
ting them correctly with the persons of the twenty men and 
women they were introduced to last week. And again, we 
often meet people whose mental abilities are not of a high 
order, yet who have a remarkable aptness for calling to 
mind dates, names, places, nnd other disconnected facts, 
without reasoning or apparent effort. 

A logical and profound research might discover many 
reasons for these freaks of nature. But I would speak par- 
ticularly of the inconvenience which is suffered by those 
unfortunate people who have not the ‘‘ knack of remember- 
ing things.” 

Some one suggests that such people should achieve such 
a memory if they have not got it naturally. Clearly they 
ought, and probably they do seek to cultivate it. The un- 
pleasant feature is the loss of time spent in such mental 
cultivation, and the sufferings of the laborer while engaged 
in the work. Does any reader know the painful confusion 
resulting from being suddenly called upon to introduce two 
people, with each of whom she is reasonably intimat®, and 
to be unable to remember the name of one of them? How 
many of your friends or mine would forgive such a lapse, 
or have common-sense enough to laugh at what many 
people would fancy an intentional insult? Has any reader 
rung the door bell of a friend’s house, and, as the door was 
being opened, gasped with horror as the conviction flashed 
into her mind that she had utterly forgotten the name of tlie 
woman who lived there? 

And a sadder and more suggestive situation than any of 
these haunts the cells of my ‘*‘memory.”” Has any reader 
ever ordered at a large establishment a bill of goods, and 
when the polite clerk, pencil in hand, asked, *‘ Where shall 
I send these, madam?” regarded him with a blank stare, 
frightfully realizing that she has forgotten and must make 
a determined effort to recall her own name and address? 

Yet there are those who have suffered these things. And 
when one remembers (without an effort), how limited is the 
time given us to learn things enough to get ahead, it does 
seem unkind of nature to impose such unnecessarily hard 
work for nothing 


INCONGRUITY. 

HUMOROUS incident never seems so very absurd as 
+i when it happens in connection with some solemn occa 
sion. Perhaps the contrast of the sombre surroundings 
makes the whimsicality more apparent. Perhaps our sense 
of the fitness of things demands more solemnity than the 
actors are capable of sustaining, and a slight lowering of the 
dignity of the occasion strikes forcibly our sense of incon- 
gruity. Some stories told of happenings at funerals prove 
this, the actions and phrases which are common and un- 
noticeable in every-day life appearing strangely out of place 
at such a time. 

A certain man having died, the funeral was about to start 
from the house of his family. For some reason the horses 
attached to a carriage in waiting became restive, and the 
driver feared an accident. As the mourvers came slowly 
across the walk and began entering the door of the car- 
riage, the poor man, distracted by fear of his charge, held 
the door open. He kept one eye upon his horses, and stood 
in a state of apprehension, 

“Come! Step lively, now, step lively!” he cried, helping 
in the last mourner. 

Again, as has been said, we often expect too much of hu- 
man nature. We feel that people on whom great sorrow has 
fallen are set apart from ordinary mortals, and should con- 
duct themselves with a dignity befitting their condition. We 
forget that the John who was a foolish fellow yesterday is 
not suddenly transformed into a wiseacre because death has 
entered his household to-day. He is foolish John still, and 
speuks according to his condition, and not according to his 
surroundings. Yet it is certain that John’s silly speech 
never sounds so silly as when he utters it in the shadow of a 
great bereavement 

Of this class was the maid who, after her master’s death, 
was relating the details of the funeral to an acquaintance. 

‘I'm so glad to say,” she concluded, with a sigh of com 
placent satisfaction, ‘‘ we were very lucky about it. Every- 
thing went off beautifully! We didn’t have a single acci- 
dent.” 

Another afflicted one remarked to a friend, as she gazed 
abstractedly around at the preparations for the funeral, 
* Well, my dear, after all, these things are a great expense!” 

It is certain that when the mind is elevated by a great sor- 
row, the ludicrousness of using phrases which are proper 
enough for other occasions, but are singularly inappropriate 
for this, does not occur to the speaker. 

A very worthy man, distraught with grief for the loss of 
his wife, after the funeral services were over approached 
one of his friends who had acted in the capacity of pall- 
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bearer. ‘ Dear S——,” he said, grasping the friend’s hand 
effusively, ‘‘ you have been very kind! I cannot thank you 
enough! I hope to have the opportunity of doing as much 
for you some day!” 

Confused, but rising to the occasion, the friend responded: 
‘*Don’t mention it! Don’t speak of it again. I was only 
too happy to serve you in this way, I’m sure!” 


A LETTER FROM MY HOSTESS. 


N OT even Mrs. Van 
IN Twiller herself 
was there to-day. The 
house was as I had 
never seen it before, 
desolate in linen covers 
and drawn blinds. 

I once heard Mrs. 
Van Twiller say that 


wy + 
covered pictures, tied- 
up chandeliers, and 


tables swept of bric-d-brac were indignities to which she 
would never submit a dwelling-place in town, when by any 
possibility its doors might be opened to the visitor. For in 
summer, of all times, I remember her saying, a house should 
be ready and sweet and repgseful. It should be to the man 
or woman coming in from the glare of hot streets what the 
fields and the woods are to those who can escape a sun- 
scorched road. For the real wayfarer of life is a product 
of summers in town—in far greater need of cheer and wel- 
come than when the winds of winter how! about the streets 
or sweep him off his feet. Mrs. Van Twiller, however, has 
succumbed to linen covers and arid wastes of white. Dust 
levels us all, even those of generous instinct. 

I sought refuge on the veranda. At least the vines and 
the fountain and the flowers I knew had not been covered 
up. But ghosts of past pleasures mocked me as I sat there 
alone. Old Sarah—she is there as care-taker now, Babson 
and the other servants being off on a holiday—old Sarah 
brought me a cup of tea. The tea was like another ghost— 
as pale and weak as one. he siiver had been sent away, 
but, as a concession to my deserted staie, Sarah had taken a 
rare old porcelain teapot from the cabinet. Her ardor had 
not led her to the boiling-water point, hov ever. 

I jumped in my chair, a thing 1 never did vefore, when 
the bell rang. The place had been so silent. It was no 
visitor, but a special letter, which Sarah brought with beam- 
ing face. I used to object to special letters, thinking they 
gave extra work to already overworked postmen, till I dis- 
covered from one of them that eight cents is given for every 
one carried. Now I take a double pleasure in them. Mine 
to-day was from Mrs. Van Twiller—good, thoughtful, unfail- 
ing Mrs. Van Twiller, who forgets nothing, and who meant 
I should not feel neglected if I came here this afternoon. 
Such a nice letter, so full of everything I wanted to know. 
So full of news of everybody. She told me how Pepper 
went to the costume ball at Onteora—as the Midway Pha. 
sance, with the signs of the life of every wild pation of the 
earth covering his person. She told me, too, of Kaiser Wil- 
liam’s tribute to Mr. Frederic Remington for his pictures of 
the German army, the note in which it was asked whether 
he (Mr. Remington) would prefer the gold miedal—the high- 
est award given—or a portrait of his Majesty, and Mr. 
Remington's tact in choosing the portrait. She told me, 
too, of the visit of the white-turbaned Rajah and his suite 
to Newport. “But I dare not put to paper,” she added, 
“all that the Professor said (he is here for a few days) when 
he read the published reports of that interview with the 
Duke of Veragua’s brother, in which he (the brother) in- 
sisted on being in for a share of the subscription Mr. and 
Mrs. Palmer have promised to raise for the insolvent de- 
scendant of Columbus. He laughed, and talked about it for 
an hour. Perhaps there is an error in the report. I hope 
so.” ** The men here,” she said, in another part of the letter, 
‘are as full as ever of the money trouble. But the wheel 
of ceaseless pleasures never ceases to turn. The young 
people, they say, must have no clouds settling over their 
lives. So all is gayety, laughter, and opulence.” 

Was there ever a proof of kindlier tact and hospitable 
forethought than Mrs. Van Twiller’s letter to-day when I sat 
there alone? 














THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


L\ a beautiful home, which gathers to itself everythin 
that is ornate, distinctive, and indicative of a refined ar 
ture, there hangs over the library mantel a bit of sunshine 
and color which recalls Venice and her palaces to the trav- 
eller's eye. The picture is so restful and so alluring that it 
attracts attention in a room which, like a picture, is a dream 
of harmonized tints and mellow shades—the sort of room 
which is not, made by contract, not ordered from an archi- 
tect or an upholsterer, but which gradually grows under the 
deft hand of a mistress, and becomes the expression of the 
best life of a household. 

** Yes,” says the gracious matron, whose spirit informs 
as her touch moulds the home over which she presides, ** I 
do love this picture. But more perhaps for what it means 
to me than for what it can say to you. It belongs to the 
most interesting and exciting, as well as the most difficult 
and trying, period of my husband's life and mine—our day 
of small things. The children were too young to realize 
what it was at the time; they were babies in the nursery 
and kindergarten. We had grown prosperous before their 
college days, and our struggles were a memory. But,” and 
a smile heavenly sweetness lit the thoughtful face, ‘I 
am not sorry that Louise is about to marry a poor artist; I 
would be sorry if I did not think she too would discover, 
as I did, the sweet kernel under the rough shell. It is 
never a misfortune to a married pair to share together the 
pinch of poverty and the need of rigid economy. 

** John and I saw that picture in a shop on Broadway one 
August evening years and years ago. It was when Walter 
was the baby,I remember. The little fellow was teething, 
and we could not afford to go to the country that summer. 
There's where poverty hurts, when the children want things 
and you cannot get them. So I used to take him to the 
nearest park. There was a dear little one, with green grass 
and shade trees, not far from our home, and there I would 
keep him for hours. My sister Margaret came to visit me, 
and she helped me with my big boy, who was no small 
weight for his little mother to lift in and out of his baby- 
carriage. 

“One afternoon we had taken Walter home. Margaret 
and the maid were preparing supper, and I went down town 
to mect my husband as he left the office. Passing the shop 
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of a picture-dealer, we looked in, and we lost our heerts to 
this. Both spoke at once. We felt that our home needed 
this adornment; that it would come into it as a waft of 
Italian air and fragrance; we simply could not exist without 
it, from the moment when first it took our fancy captive. 
But we would not go astep beyond our means, and our purse 
was a very limited one. ‘The price of this ure made it 
hopelessly out of the question that it should come into our 

jon then. At least we could often go to the shop to 
Pook at it, and we could congratulate one another, as weeks 
rolled by, that it was not yet sold. 

“We saved for that picture. We snipped off a little indul- 
gence here, a trifling luxury there. Our desserts went into 
the littke money-box on my dressing-table. John contrib- 
uted the price of his after-dinner cigars. We managed and 
contrived and did without, and had fun and good-fellowship 
over our makeshifts; and by-and-by the box was full to the 
overflow, and we could afford to buy the desire of our hearts. 
We brought it home in triumph, and made a féte of its en- 
trance into the house, and for two or three years—you'll 
laugh, but we actually kept its birthday. yhe you've 
observed that I always have flowers in this little silver vase 
tbat stands under our favorite. It is a caprice of mine to 
keep the flower of the month in this place, for the vase too 
belongs to our day of small economies. We have never 
been too poor to have a flower or two in our home, and 
from snowdrops to Christmas holly I contrive that we shall 
have the yn! and suggestiveness of some growing thing 
to preach a little sermon of trust in God where our eyes look 
on and our ears hear the unspoken words.” 

In the utilitarian spirit of our age we are in some danger 
of forgetting that the life is more than meat. Young people 
fear to marry because they have not the means to live in 
elegance and to maintain a certain style. Comfort is not 
sufficient. They long for opulence. 

A man often does a girl great injustice in supposing that 
she cares more for mere material things than for what he 
has to offer her—love, companionship, a true heart. While 
to marry without some certain means of support is an un- 
doubted folly, to marry on a small income, when both par- 
ties to the contract are united in their determination to face 
the world together, is a piece of wisdom. There is a cer- 
tain élan in meeting and conquering difficulties when people 
are young and strong. The very effort to accomplish an 
end on which two are set draws the two into a closer union. 
“If there is bread for one, there will be bread for two,” 
said the young wife of a man who set out to try what his 
brave heart and skilled hands could do to build up the for- 
tune of his family in a new environment half-way across 
the globe. The true wife would not remain in the old 
home with her parents in luxury when the young husbard 
was starting out in perils of seaand land, They dared their 
day of small things side by side. 

The imperative and especial demand of the day of small 
things is mutual confidence and inflexible justice. Granted 
these premises, the result is never uncertain. That false 
theory of domesticity which resolves the wife into a licensed 
mendicant and the husband into a more or less generous 
bestower of gifts or of charities has no place in the day of 
small things which we are considering. When the finances 
of a married pair are put on the basis of entire fairness and 
even-handed justice, with a careful view to the rights and 
privileges of all who may be concerned, there is little room 
for friction or incompatibility. And so the day of small 
things broadens out into the tranquil years of ease and 
pleasant largesse; or else continuing, as it sometimes must, 
the day of small things to the very end, it is never mean, 
nor grudging, nor shamefaced, but always dignified and 
self-respecting, with a great capacity for happiness. 

MarGanrer E. SANGsTer. 


“THE REFUGEES.” 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON, 

(THE opening chapters of The Refugees, by Dr. A. Conan 

Doyle, have the ring of The Three Guardamen or of 
Forty or Fifty Years After. We are permitted once more to 
assist at the toilet of the Grand Monarch one morning about 
the end of the seventeenth century, and we meet again, and 
gladly, the already aged old friends of our youth. And 
when there enters a tall thin man with a high aquiline nose, 
stern fierce gray eyes, a countenance lined and marked 
with age, care, and stress of weather, a man who is not 
arrayed in court costume, and who has by his side a good 
brass-hilted blade in a stained leather sheath, we feel a throb 
of very tender emotion at the thought that he must be 
D’Artagnan himself, until we hear him announced as De 
Frontenac. The men and the times are changed also, but 
the central figure is the same intensely selfish, Jittle-bodied, 
small-hearted autocrat whom the Captain of the Musketeers 
served so bravely and so faithfully for so many years; and 
Dr. Doyle has drawn an admirable portrait of him at the 
summit of life, and just turning towards that path which 
leads to the foot of a Throne greater even than that of Louis 
the King 

The Refugees is a ‘‘ Tale of Two Continents,” as its sub 
title explains, and if the First Part is suggestive of the scent 
of courts and of silkem gowns on the continent of Europe, 
the Second Part has something of the out-of-door odor and 
of the fresh-air fragrance of the Leather Stockings worn 
then on the Great Continent the French were so soon to 
lose. It is not intended here to insinuate that the author 
has imitated Dumas or Cooper, either in matter or in 
manner. His style is all his own, and very agreeable. His 
story is purely original, and one well worth reading. 

While Dr. Doyle has followed carefully the spirit and the 
diction of the times and the people of which and of whom 
he writes, he is perhaps more correct in his historical events 
than in the speech: he puts into the mouths of his characters 
on both sides of the Atlantic. We read with some surprise 
that Captain Ephraim Savage, from the Bay of Massachu 
setts, spoke, even two centuries ago, ‘‘in that peculiar 
drawling voice which the New - Englanders had retained 
from their ancestors, the English Puritans,” and whicli is so 
peculiarly offensive to Dr. Doyle’s countrymen to-day; and 
he must certainly be in error when he makes a member of 
the elegant court of Louis XIV. say, as the clock strikes 
ten, that ‘‘the bour is just gone,” without giving any hint 
as to who took it, or as to who told it to go, or as to where 
it went. This may have been seventeenth century Eng- 
lish, as it is the socalled English of the nineteenth century, 
from Henley on the Thames to Cairo on the Nile, but it was 
hardly seventeenth century French; and its consideration, 
aa such, is here respectfully suggested to Mr. Brander 
Matthews, in the next edition of his interesting volume 
upon Britticisms, Americanisms, and Francoisms. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CREPED COSTUMES. 


REPED fabrics are the favorite of the summer for New- 
port toilettes, and are seen in cottons, wools, and silks 
alike. The cotton crapes, so charming for morning dresses, 
come in white grounds, striped with pink, blue, mauve, or 
black. They are made over silk or white sateen, the belted 
waist shirred around the top, and very neatly finished with 
a ribbon belt and collar, and also straps of ribbon around 
the armholes tied in large shoulder-knots. The sleeves show 
a little more elaboration, being ruffled or puffed to the elbow, 
and banded below with narrow ribbons. The skirt is quite 
full, with a ruche of the crape at the foot and again at the 
knee. The crape foulards come in grounds of delicate col- 
ors flecked with white or blgck, and are made up fancifully 
with trimmings of guipure lace or of black French lace, the 
waistband and collar being usually of black velvet ribbon 
on which are set rows of guipure or Chantilly insertion. 
Gray and navy-blue wool crépons, and those of two colors 
shot together, are worn in great variety and at all hours of 
the day for driving and house toilettes alike. Some odd 
coloring is sought after in these changeable crépons, such as 
pale yellow with light green, blue with rose, and dark green 
with cherry-color. A very effective dress of green and red 
crépon is made with an accordion-pleated waist of black 
mousseline de soie over red silk, the belt and collar being of 
wide jet galloon. The large sleeves and full nearly straight 
skirt of the crépon are trimmed with bands of jet of grad- 
uated width, the jet being of open pattern and too light to 
weigh down the thin material. In this dress the foundation 
skirt was of red silk to match the waist lining. A dress in 
quiet colors is of blue crépon shot with brown, made up 
over blue silk and trimmed with écru guipure insertions. 


OTHER NEWPORT GOWNS. 


Morning dresses are really worn until late in the afternoon, 
and are of dark foulard made in very simple fashion and 
excellent style. Thus dark violet foulard with small oblong 
dots of white and black is made with a round waist almost 
seamless, to which is sewed a short circular basque bound 
with black satin. The front laps to the left in surplice fashion, 
and there is a folded belt of black satin, with also a plastron 
and collar of the same. The sleeves are one large puff of 
foulard with close-fitted lower sleeves of satin. The skirt of 
six breadths, all slightly gored, has a foundation skirt be- 
neath, and is trimmed at the foot with a gathered ruche of 
the foulard. Very smart frocks for the Casino in the mora- 
ing or for luncheons are of the ombré surahs that are dark 
on one selvage and light on the other, and are woven in two 
or three colors very carefully shaded. Violet with green is 
a cool coloring for these dresses, with smal! designs of 
sprigs, stars, leaves, or dots in white. The trimmings are of 
the sarah in clusters of ruffles at the foot and knee, or else 
only at the hips, and these ruffles are cut circular and only 
four inches wide, with a rolled binding asa finish. A point- 
ed cape takes the place of the usual shoulder frills, and opens 
in a V on a gathered plastron of lace or else of mousseline 
de soie crossed with rows of narrow guipure insertion. 

Organdy lawns are in great favor for the afternoon drive. 
Some of the prettiest are made with triple flounces like three 
skirts, each cut out in circular fashion and sewed without 
gathers to a foundation skirt of the same or of plain batiste. 
This design is very effective with an edving of Valenciennes 
or of guipure lace on each skirt. Plaid organdies are new 
and in odd coloring, as pale blue and white bars dotted with 
black, or plaids of light pink and white with pin dots of 
black, or else green is the prominent color. The waist is 
made up with full gathers in baby-dress fashion, or it is 
cut down low in the neck, with a guimpe of sheer white 
batiste filling it out, and a collar of the batiste doubled 
turned down around the neck and edged with lace like that 
on the skirt. Revers of the organdy are turned down in 
points below the décolleté organdy waist, and are also edged 
with lace. The sleeves are of organdy cut bias in one or 
two puffs, with an under-sleeve of the material of the guimpe 
finished with round turned-over cuffs matching the collar. 
A narrow belt of black satin ribbon is fastened with a chou 
in the back. Either a tiny bownet or a round hat of Leg- 
horn completes this toilette on a warm afternoon. 

Evening dresses for dinners and small dances in country 
houses are of iridescent China silk that appears white at 
the first glance, but inspection shows that it is shot with 
most delicate tints, the merest shadows of color, as faint 
rose and blue together, giving opal effects, or else with a 
shimmer of gold and green or rosy mauve. These exquisite 
silks are used for the eptire dress, as no other fabric is 
suitable for trimming. The ‘ 1830 dress,” with its many 
horizontal puffs and ruffles, is a most appropriate model, the 
ruffles of silk all being button-holed in scallops with silk of 
the color most suggested in the shadows, Other dinner 
gowns similarly made are of diaphanous gauzes, chiffon, or 
siik muslin in plain colors or in the rainbow coloring intro- 
duced last summer. A heading of black or white net is 
used for the flounces of these 1830 gowns. 


HATS AND BONNETS AT NEWPORT. 


Wings and chour are the trimmings most used on round 
hats and on bonnets alike at Newport, as they are impervi- 
ous to fogs and dampness generally. The newest sailor 
hats sent to the sea-side city by Virot have a brim of fancy 
straw shortened in the back to only five braids, while the 
front is rounded out to ten rows of the braid. Underneath 
the edge of the brim is set a wide band of braid, giving the 
effect of a double brim. This hat in two shades of lilac 
braid has a large chou of velvet in front, with folds of vel- 
vet around the crown, but not meeting in the back. Four 
greenish-black wings, quite small and sharply pointed, are 
placed just beyond the chou of velvet, and point backward 
along the sides, Still more fanciful sailor hats of open black 
straw poiut upward slightly above the hair in front and 
back. The trimming is a large bow of glacé ribbon chan- 
ging from green to red, the loops wired and crossing the en- 
tire front, holding the wings of blackbirds pointing upward 
in the air. 

The English sailor hat most generally worn at Newport 
in the morning drive and when yachting is of white Milan 
straw with a double brim to make it very stiff. This brim 
is very straight, even all around, and four inches wide. A 
white ribbon band with a bow on the left side is the only 
trimming. Dark blue hats are similarly shaped and trimmed 
with blue repped ribbon. 

Small English turbans are worn with the popular brown 
linen suits, and those of piqué and white duck. These are 
made of rough straw of two shades, as écru shading into 
Havana brown. They consist merely of a small low crown 
of the straw pinched in a fold down the middle, the sides 
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covered with Havana-brown velvet bias and double, gather- 
ed very full inside the crown, then drawn up on the outside 
in a puff that widens in a point up the front. Four large 
ins, each having a large aquamarine in the centre, are set 
in the velvet puff at intervals, that on the left side holding 
two short wide black quills that stand perfectly erect. This 
may seem rather severe in its outlines, but is very becoming 
when resting on softly dressed hair amid waves and coils. 

Other stylish small hats of coarse-looking écru straw look 
like an upturned basket, the brim held by four chouzr of 
white satin, those on the sides each holding two white wings 
that point backward with their long slender tips, 

Newport toques are made of a novel braid that is fuzzy 
and soft as thistledown, and is woven in small ruches row 
after row. All the stylish colors, the shades of pinkish- 
mauve, of blue-greens that appear to be changeable, and of 
brown, come in this feathery braid, and are woven in toques 
of low and rather long shape. One of mauve tints is trimmed 
with black satin chouz and four glossy black wings, a very 
effective hat for one wearing the black and mauve dresses so 
fashionable this season. 

Some of the newest French hats have flaring fronts, the 
brim being turned away from a velvet band that rests on 
the soft waving hair. Yellowish braid, with gloss as of 
satin, is used in these hats, and they are suitable for all 
costumes when trimmed in the prevailing white and black. 
White satin chowr are set around the crown, and a band 
of black velvet is under the brim. Two blackbirds with 
widely spread wings are posed with heads mecting in front 
of the brim and hold it backward. 

Large hats for garden parties are of Leghorn, with the 
wide brim curved into the shape most becoming to the 
wearer. Pink, white, or yellow plumes in clusters curl over 
the front and back, and rival the black tips which are worn 
year after year. Thin lacelike braids and the plaited satin 
braids are trimmed with white lace which droops over the 
edge of the brim. Bunches of roses, of orchids, of jonquils, 
and wreaths of foliage are the trimmings. One very pic- 
turesque hat is of green and écru straw pleated togetoer. 
A branch of green berries and large glossy leaves crosses 
the front. The back of the brim is turned up, and held by 
four soft roses shading from puie pink to reddish purple. 
Two black plumes start from the left side amid three satin 
chouxr, one green, another pink, the third of éminence 
purple, thus combining the colors most conspicuous in the 
hat. 

The dress-bonnet is especially chie when all white, as a 
tiny affair of white fancy straw, the crown in cap shape, 
the brim of soft mousseline de soie in folds on the sides, 
and caught into a chou in front. Two other chour of 
white satin are in front, holding the smallest possible white 
wings, two pointing along each side of the crown, and this 
is completed by wide strings of white ribbon. This bonnet 
is worn with a white net veil, and with an elaborate gown 
of any becoming color. > 

ficru Tuscan bonnets are also very stylish with a frill of 
white appliqué lace drooping on the hair, or else with a cor- 
onet of jet in spikes or points. White cupid wings and 
choux of white satin trim écru bonnets most tastefully. 
The Charlotte Corday bonnets have a round crown, sunken 
in the centre, with a frill of appliqué lace drooping low at 
the back. A bow of ribbon in front holds two large pear- 
shaped pins of filigree gold with colored stones. 

Small bonnets of brown rough straw are trimmed with 
light green wings and a chou of écru guipure lace in front, 
with the inevitable white satin rosettes at the back. Pink 
straw bonnets are trimmed with four small black wings and 
a large rosette of white appliqué lace. 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. C 


Donovan; Ma 
dame Louse Et Cre, and ReEpDFERN. 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 


5 he mbination gown illustrated is of chest 


ilk with embroidered figures and light 
red ngaline The skirt of figured silk 
vith tan revers from an inserted tablier of 
which enters the skirt un 
on belt, opens on a guimpe to corr 
skirt front, and has a revers collar 
tan-color The half-long sleeves 


mi model illustrated is of light blue or 
sccordion-pleated. Bands of whit 

ire let into the skirt, bodice, and the 

of the puffed sleeves. A wide silk belt 


eep buckle encircles the waist, with a lit 


projecting below. An embroidered epau 
irmounts the sleeves 

striped pink and white batiste dress, of 

ar istration is given, has the skirt band 

nes with lace insertion, and two narrow 

at the foot The bodice has length 

sertions of lace in front and back, and hori 

inds in the collar and the forearms of the 

puffed sleeves. The belt is of black velvet 


THE STORY OF LACE 


BY JOEL BENTON 


il 
N most every country where lace has been 
made the choicest products may be traced to 
ite makers, who surpass in.the excellence of 
vork the most famous manufactories In 
1 play of Danish origin the following passag: 
Miss w many parties have you been to this week ? 
Id yt frequent such places; but if you want to 


se 1 
vet 
wor 


4 | have made this fortnight, I might well 


province of North Schleswig, Denmark, has 
ed for the beautiful lace turned out there 
irments of Christian [V. trimmed with this 
to be seen in the palace museum at Rosen 
They are of a Brabant pattern, and an en 
which represents the lace confirms the as 
i that it is extremely fascinating in its rich 
elicate structure. Fine quality and superior 
manship haracterize all the laces of this prov 
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ince. In Jutland patterns of Flemish style, Mech- 
lin, and “the old Flanders lace, with its Dutch 
flowers and grounds in endless variety,” abound. 
Phere also has been produced the ‘‘ drawn muslin” 
lace, made in various styles, but known as ‘‘ India- 
work 

The Wadsteria lace of Sweden, made by nuns, 
was first formed from gold and silk. It is now 
made ‘‘of the single or double ground,” and is 
either black or white. A torchon lace of the loz- 
enge pattern is also made in the convents. Hole. 
some, or cut-work, is a kind the making of which- 
is taught in the schools, The laces made by the 
peasant women of Dalecarlia are from patterns over 
two hundred years old, and are unique. The broad 
kinds seem coarse, and after being heavily starched 
are worn on old ladies’ caps. This lace is firm and 
solid, and it is considered the true way not to wash 
it, and so preserve the smoky and coffee-colored 
tint it receives by the imprint of age. 

It is possible that lace may have been used in 
England five hundred years ago, but the records 
are vague that refer to it. It came there, when it 
began to be worn, from the Continent. Shake- 
speare, no doubt, in the Twelfth Night, had in mind 
lace-makers where he alludes to 

‘The spinsters and the knitters in the san, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones.” 
Bone -lace, and less frequently bobbin - lace, ap 
pear in the wardrobe accounts of the Elizabethan 
era. There are many allusions to lace in Shakes 
yeare’s plays and by other authors of his time, and 
ater Lord Dorset says 

‘Tell me, Dorinda, why so gay? 
Why such embroidery, fringe, and lace ? 
Can my dresses find a way 
To stop the approaches of decay 
And mend a ruined face?” 
In his ‘‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,” Spenser says 
** Bind your fillets faste, 
And gird in your waste, 
For more fineries go with a tawdry lace."’ 
In the ‘‘ Faithful Shepherdess” of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Amaryllis refers to 
‘The primrose chaplet, tawdry lace, and ring.” 

In the account/of the expenses of Queen Eliza- 
beth mention is made of lace made of human 
hair. But it is known to have existed long be 


fore her time, as there are allusions to it in the 
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BATISTE GOWN WITH LACE INSERTIONS. 


early romances. In an old manuscript a lady is said to 
have required of a certain king ‘that he should present 
her with a mantle fringed with the beards of nine conquered 
kings, and hemmed with that of King Arthur.” This lace 
was called Point Tresse, and the best quality of it was that 
made from the hair of old people where the tresses were 
snowy white. It was the fashion in the reign of James I. 
to give lace a distinctly yellow hue, and in some specimens 
figures were worked illustrating historical and religious 
gubjects. In the time of Charles L a vast number of articles 
were adorned with lace, such as towels, sheets, shirts, caps, 
cushions, cuffs, boots, etc. It was a commodity used by 
men as well as women, especially by ministers and men of 
rank and gentility. A great sum was expended for this 
article of decoration. Taylor says they 
“ Wear a farm in shoestrings edged with gold, 
Aud spangled garters worth a copyhold.” 


Charles II. gave on one occasion £20 12s. for a lace cravat, 
and James II., more extravagant still, gave £29 for one made 
of Venice point. At a time when the ladies in England 
wore powdered wigs, the lace was so valuable a part of their 
dress that the pickpockets cut open the backs of the hack- 
ney coaches in which they rode to the opera, and “ stole wig 
and all” before the persons rifled knew of their loss. To 
avoid this mishap the ladies finally sat in the front of the 
coach, with their backs to the horses. 

The literary allusions to Jace are too numerous to record. 
They will be found in the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 
in Swift's writings, and in too many others to quote. In the 
time of the first two Georges some poet says of the virtues, 

“Wisdom with periwigs, with cassocks grace, 
Courage with swords, gentility with lace,” 


English-made lace has much of its history in Buckingham- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Dorsetshire, and Devonshire. 
foe wrote of the town of Blanford that it ‘is chiefly famous 
for making the finest bone-lace in England, and where they 
showed us some so exquisitely fine as I think I never saw 
better in Flanders, France, or Italy, and which they said they 
rated above £30 sterling a yard.” The samples which are 
preserved or engraved of these products amply bear out De- 
foe’s compliments. 

The famous Honiton lace is made from Flemish patterns. 
There are specimens of it ‘‘ of large flowing guipure, united 
by ‘brides,’ and later worked in with the Brussels ground.” 
The sprigs which ornament the Honiton give it its character. 
These were worked in at first, but were afterwards sewn on 
a réseau ground. The net is very pretty and regular. The 
finest Antwerp thread, costing £70 sterling per pound, was 
used in making it. 'To make a piece eighteen inches square 
has cost £15. ‘‘ A Honiton veil would cost a hundred guin- 
eas.” One method of paying the maker was to cover the 
fabric with shilling coins, and as many as it held without 
overlapping the maker was entitled to. The present Eng- 
lish princesses, including the Princess of Wales, all wore 
bridal veils of Honiton, in which the national flowers were 
intermixed. 

The modern use of machinery for making the beautiful 
stitches of hand-workers in lace has not by any means super- 


























INDIA SILK GOWN WITH ACUORDION-PLEATING 


seded the primitive work. On the contrary, people of means 
will always buy the hand-work, and people of taste will al- 
ways think that the most deceptive imitations of it are not 
its equal 

It is said there isa tree in Jamaica which has in one of the 
inner layers of its bark a perfectly made natural lace that 
can be detached and used. In Munich a gentleman has 
taught caterpillars to spin lace veils by an ingenious method 
One of these veils a vard square weighs only five grains. 
No mineral except asbestos, so far as we know, has been 
converted into lace, but it has been shown that this mineral 
furnishes a thread from which lace can be produced. 

In almost all European countries tariffs and sumptuary 
laws have been established either to prohibit the wearing of 
expensive laces or to promote their home manufacture. In 
Puritan times in England and after the French Revolution 
lace was frowned upon and discouraged. But it is and al 
ways will be a coveted article of dress. Nothing can well 
be more graceful and beautiful. And neither law nor fash 
ion can ever put it permanently in desuetude. It is, as Cow- 
per says, 

“A wreath that cannot fade Of flowers that blow 
With most success where all besides decay.’ 
Or, as Lady Montagu writes: 
*** How well this ribband’s glass becomes your face!’ 
She cries in rapture; ‘then so sweet a lace! 
How charmingly you look! 


A WHITE MUSLIN GOWN. 
See illustration on front page 


FLOATING cloud of snowy muslin is this ravishing 
fi gown, fit raiment for the radiant June bride for whom 
it was evolved in the work-rooms of Worth at Paris. The 
skirt is accordion-pleated, after having received two ap 
plied bands of lace near the foot. The corsage is cut down 
in a wide V at front and back, and the bare neck is framed 
in a full drooping collarette, while from the point at the 
back, breadths of muslin float in Watteau fashion to the end 
of the skirt. The sleeves are banded with lace, are slashed 
on the forearm, and only caught together at the wrist. A 
muslin flounce, made to appear a continuation of the cor- 














































sage, drops one-third of its length down the skirt. A sash of rose- 
coheed bon confines the waist, and is tied easily on the left side. 

The en-hat from Virot is of cream lace, with an undulating 
brim, within which a little puff of lace droops on the hair. The 
torsade and loops outside are of cream satin. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


NDIA silk with a cream ground strewn with small black fig- 

ures is the material of a model gown from Jaquin of Paris. 
The corsage and the puff surmounting the close sleeve are ac- 
cordion-pleated. A sort of combined corselet and yoke which 
completes the corsage is of black satin banded with cream gui- 
pure insertions; it is entirely separate from the corsage and put on 
over it; festoons of narrow satin ribbon fall from it upon the 
sleeves. Theskirt has the upper half plain, with a pleated flounce 
forming the lower half, headed by lace insertion over black satin. 

A gown from Leyvastre of which an illustration is given is of 
large-crinkled, beige-colored crépon. Three rows of cream guipure 
are set in points around the skirt, and similar guipure points are 
on the upper part of the corsage and at the wrist of the leg-of 
mutton sleeves, which have a lace-edged epaulette. The belt is 
of folded beige-colored satin ribbon. The accompanying hat from 
Madame Carlier is of pale yellow silk crape, with a black. silk 
ruche at the edge and around the crown, a mass of pink peonies on 
the crown, and black ribbon strings. e 


RECONCILING. 


MAN going shopping with his wife is usually a most woe-be 
gone-looking object: his face always bears upon it the marks 
of despair. But that to some men a shop crowded with shoppers 
is a boon there is evidence in the following little story, which is 
quoted from a foreign periodical. As the story runs, a gentleman 
who had promised to meet his wife in a large establishment where 
all sorts of things are sold at low prices was making his way 
through the throng of women. Forced to pause for a moment 
near a counter behind which stood a pretty saleswoman, he blurt 
ed out, 
‘*Is there anything on earth that would reconcile a man to such 
a crowd as this?” 
‘Yes, sir,” was the quick reply. ‘‘ Belonging to the firm.” 


CREPON GOWN WITH GUIPURE LACE, 





THE DYNAMITER. 


A Sketch Aboarvship 
BY ISA CARRINGTON CABELL. 


' \ \LLE pardons, mille pardons, Monsieur Louis, but will 

Such a frightful bouleverse- 
ment! Madame in the salle A manger and a young person 
Oh mon Dieu, c'est une affaire terrible!’ 
discreet of French lady’s- maids, 


] you not come at once? 
1 iKing 1a ne 
This from the most 
ugiong ber bands 

Van Dort upper deck, where he 
is taking his constitutional the Vallombrosa’s first morning 
hurried down into the salon. His aunt was 
yurple speechless rage by a seat at the captain’s 
elt hand Lewis had secured for her the night before on 
ieir embarkation. This seat was occupied by a young girl, 
vho held a thick slice of bread-and-butter in one hand and 
ilating with the other. At a safe distance stood 
mpous person, whose dignity did 


really alarmed, left the 
sea, and 
nding in 


is gestic 


steward, a larg: 


t permit him to laugh otright, but whose countenance 
ywed amusement as well as embarrassment. On seeing 
tall figure in the doorway his broad smooth-shaven 


Van Dort 
: right if, and he looked respectfully impassive 
\t the welcome appearance the lady gave a cry of relief 
Come, tell her; take her away. She has threatened me 
her 1 paid Petit to reserve it for me—the 
voyage for the last twenty years 
d bid het go! 
sined the girl, eagerly; ‘‘ do, do repeat 
payiog the steward for it regularly 
snd | can have you summoned for a 
ness They told me about this corruption of menials, 
| didn't hope to have a case in proof so soon. It’s this 
y that destroys the self-respect of the laboring 
hat enables the rich to demoralize the poor. Oh, it’s 
Not the crime, I mean, but that I happened to 
with my own eyes,and may be the instrument of 
putting a stop to it. Of course I shall report it to the steam 
18 we get in, and you will all testify.” 
moaned the elderly lady, ‘‘and send 


4 ty 
cl ite 


that I've had every 
| her something, a 


It's just tha exp 


hat w be testimony 


hip company a5 s00n 
Pay her 
| off 
But Van Dort was spellbound. The person who delivered 
1 tall overgrown girl, with a figure 
known no artificial bondage: a sun 
masses of thickly waving brown hair, 
sleepy blue eyes and an infantile 
white teeth—this was the agitator 
ween more courteous, more kindly, per 
hat he collected himself to say, presently, “if you had 
ted this lady, who is considerably older than yourself, 
her own seat She is not strong, and it is the one 
when she is crossing the ocean. You 
your investigations some other time.” 
girl, a burning blush dyeing her face 


pay ber 


sentiments was 
had evidently 
compiexion 
v broad brow, large 
mouth filled with sma 


It would have 


me uiy OAS 
1 have pursued you 


Ob cried tie 


: brow to throat Oh! the old lady! I never really 
hought of her feelings about it (Van Dort shud 
was such a terrible phrase ever before applied to 

best-preserved woman in the metropolis, who was not 
i décolleté toilettes and bats trimmed with spring 

wel | was thinking of the principle of the thing, the 
wrong of it, and the hurt to the briber and the people bribed 
on, eagerly, ‘‘ service pure and sim 


b | i know she went 
, s honorable it it is this that degrades it 


wo it 


I wanted 
I have spoiled my case. I 
The tears that come readily to the eyes 
of an eighteen-year-old girl flooded hers. She rose and 
d headlong and awkwardly out of the salon 
exhausted Mrs. Shurtleff had established her 
hardly contested place of rest, and Lewis had 
eated himself beside her, he heard how it all happened, 
d we will not deny that any detail was spared him 
[ had siept very little last night, as Aurélie will tell you,” 
You know, Lewis, we never have been able to 
et them to finish loading the day before, and I do not believe 
they would if I wrote them about it with my own hands. 
So. with all the noise and confusion, my poor head—” 
I know, I know,” interrupted Lewis 
But bis aunt, with mild reproof in her eyes, went on: ‘‘ My 
poor head began to ache and throb. I took three of Cha- 
rette’s pills, and fe ll asleep before morning.” 

And then,” said her nephew, taking her a long leap 
level road, ‘‘ when you came down, with that tired 
feeling and all worn out, you found this chair occupied, and 
you asked the young lady to vacate, and she refused?” 

Not at first,” replied the injured lady, too unimagina- 
tive to She began to get up, but I conde- 
cended to explain hat was my kind heart. | always 
listened too much to the promptings of my heart rather 


‘ dence to put 1 StOp 


ive been silly 


LITT 
When the 


lf in that 


she began 


along the 


exaggerate 


than to my judgment. It is my fault, and I can’t help it. 

I told her you had paid for the seat the night before. She 

at once became excited, called the steward, and sat there till 

this moment, threatening me with courts, and prisons, for 
I know, in the presence of the maitre d’hétel.” 


Dort 
an l 


Wi said Van who disliked vain repetition, 
breakfast think po more about it. The 
irl’s mad, or, like as not, crazy with socialistic notions, and 
inks she must set the world right, when she ought to be 
the nursery. I'll meet you on deck in an hour.” 

Mrs, Shurtleff, obedient when it suited her, managed to 
swallow her customary egg and toast. She was a conser 
vative person, having an undisguised contempt for what she 
called new ideas, so that the questions which agitated most 
readers of the press and current literature did not disturb 
her, but “socialistic” had a familiar sound, because several 
of her acquaintances had been attacked by madmen, who 
insisted on their money or their life, and her house on Fifth 
Avenue bad been patrolled, like those of her neighbors, since 
these occurrences 

Mrs. Shurtleff, as she wrote herself—there were Mrs.Johns 
ind Mrs. Henrys, but only one Mrs. Shurtleff without pre 
fix—was the leader of metropolitan society. Nobody knew 
exactly how she attained that place, but that she had 
irrived is certain, and few people cared to go behind that 
circumstance, She had been a beauty and a Miss Van 
Dort, of North Washington Square, and her husband had 
made a large fortune, which several years before he had 
left, taking with him only one second-best dress suit and a 
pair of cleaned white gloves. But none of these things dis- 
tinguished her from other people, or were sufficient reasons 
why she was delegated to lead and they to follow; but the 
became If somebody must, why not she?” 
people asked themselves. She made an acceptable queen, a 
large fair woman, perfectly costumed, lavishly hospitable, 
ind keeping a $10,000 a year chef. Natalie Scaiff said 
that Mrs. Shurtleff, ‘‘owed her prominence to her dull wits. 


eat your 


leader she 


There is nothing like stupidity,” she declared, ‘‘ as a recom 
It is the clever people 


mocndation for a society woman. 
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who are al./ays seeing below the polished surface and 
giving offence. The selfish fools rule the world; they give 
good dinners and they ask no questions.” 

Van Dort found his aunt at the appointed time comfort- 
ably established in the most shelte: lace on the passen- 
ger deck. It was early June, and all the world was on its 
feet enjoying the smooth sea and the lovely morning. She 
held a red parasol; pillows and cushions lay about her, and 
robes and blankets in soft confusion were at her feet. Half 
a dozen of her satellites were in attendance, and as he 
neared, Van Dort heard ominous words which revealed the 
fact that the adventure of the morning was not to die an 
unnoticed death. He groaned a ‘groan of anticipated en- 
nui. How many thousand times ere he reached his native 
land would that oft-repeated tale be dinned in his ears? and 
he was putting off the evil by burrying past, when he heard 
a fat, wheezy voice exclaim, in tenderest tones of solicitude: 

‘‘So your nephew assured you the person who assaulted 
you was a nihilist?” The speaker was a large pasty-faced 
man in a fur coat. He looked as if he took t care of 
himself, and was an authorily on sauces, f so, it will 
perhaps be wise to subject her to the surveillance of the 
officials. These agitators, especially female agitators, are 
peculiarly inimical to the upper classes, and, above all, to 
persons of great wealth and social standing. For your sake, 
my dear madam, I have almost made up my mind it is my 
duty to speak to the captain.” 

* For Heaven's sake,” interrupted Van Dort, ‘‘ don’t make 
a matter out of nothing. It’s all a mistake, a pleasantry on 
my part, saying the girl was likely enough a socialist. She 
is nothing of the kind. She is simply a forward, illy 
brought-up school-girl with notions about setting the world 
straight.” 

Mr. Blucher looked offended. He had received his im- 
pression, and he did not choose to efface it from his great 
mind. What does Aristotle say about the mind’s being like 
a succession of layers of wax tablets upon which impres- 
sions are stamped? Should he wipe out one of these pre- 
cious tablets? . 

**1 shall keep a watch upon her,” be muttered, vindic- 
tively, ‘for the sake of a life which is more valuable per- 
haps to her friends than to her kindred.” 

Puffy lids are not conducive to sentimental glances, but 
the faded activities of Mr. Blucher’s blear-eyes were called 
to do duty at the end of this sentence, and the lady to whom 
the affectionate gaze was directed in turn looked gratified. 
It is not a pleasant thing to have one’s adventures made 
light of, and Lewis rightly interpreted that his aunt was 
displeased with him that he did not greet her as the heroine 
of a romantic encounter. 

He hurried to his comforter. Mrs. Scaiff was waiting for 
him on the forward deck. She was at her best in a dark 
gray travelling suit and a little gray hat and floating veil. 
Her gray eyes looked smilingly toward him under level 
black brows 

‘An thou lovest me,” she cried, ‘‘ give me a new sensation! 
What is this I hear about the little dynamiter who tried to 
blow up your aunt at the breakfast table?” 

Lewis made a gesture of despair, and motioned as if he 
were about to throw himself overboard 

“Then it is not true! and I am désolée/ I have been 
hungrily listening for a full hour to that little wretch of a 
Simpson woman, whom I have resolutely cut for three 
years, and in sheer gratitude for her story almost invited to 
dinner the night we get into port. I was just about to in- 
stitute a search for the girl, and take her under my protec- 
tion, and get her to show me her glycerine-can and the rest 
of it. Well, it is like you, destroyer of illusions. What 
will you give me in exchange?” 

**My society.” 

**The conceit of him! 
for a girl murderer!” 

‘And is there nobody here to entertain you?” 

“In a way—yes. There are the delicious fools Block and 
Maybe, and Sophie Arbister. But, oh, Lewis, it is the con 
sciousness of what I am going to that overwhelms me! 
Just three years of freedom! Now the old life, the round of 
balls, dinners, receptions, visits, charities. And obliged to do 
everything, even to playing whist, as well as if it were one's 
only attraction or accomplishment. Meeting the same people 
three times a day; sceing the circle, as they call it, growing 
smaller and sm«ller before my eyes, so that I expect by the 
end of the winter I shall be dining three nights in the week 
with your aunt, and she with me the other three; if she 
doesn’t so narrow it that she will be dining alone, like the 
Emperor of China.” 

** Why don’t you rebel? You rebelled in Europe. You 
were free there to make your own life. You associated 
with the people who were agreeable to you; you accepted 
or declined invitations as you chose. You went where you 
would. Surely you are strong enough to do it at home?” 

“Strong enough?” she laughed. ‘‘ Nobody is strong 
enough. Iam afraid to live my own free, innocent life in 
New York—afraid of your aunt, and she is afraid of old 
Blucher. So, you see, old Blucher you and I despise is, 
after all, the tyrant I must obey.” 

“ My aunt afraid of Blucher? 
ble salads.” 

**My dear boy, I fear it is true. 
you you ought to marry?” 

* Yes, but what matter? 
my fate—the laboratory.” 

“It is this much matter: You are thirty-five years old, 
and you have the tastes and habits of a man with an income 
of $20,000 a year, when you have nothing like so many 
hundred. Your pathological studies are a very pretty di 
version, but what will they be worth as a means of sup- 
port? If ever a man lived to whom his rich aunt’s pleasure 
or displeasure mattered, you are he.” 

How distasteful this common-sense statement ot his posi 
tion would have sounded from any other lips than these 
full red ones! And yet how true it all was! She had al 
ways been practical. He recalled her weeping on his shoul 
der when she broke their early engagement, to marry stu 
pid, horse-loving, stable - haunting Billy Scaiff, and mur 
thuring through her sobs, ‘‘ Yes, I shall be miserable, Lewis, 

verfectly miserable; but it is better to be miserable driving 
na C-spring carriage than walking in ready-made boots, 
as I should have to do if we got married.” 

‘** But what has old Blucher to do with it all?” 

“This much: He is persuading your aunt you are merce 
vary in your regard for her, mercenary and visionary, and 
that be is unselfishly devoted to her, and at the same time 
an excellent business man. Your aunt is not clever, dear 
woman, and much should be condoned her for that exceed 
ing virtue. But why not fall in with her enough to at least 
go to see your uncle’s heiress, on which her heart is set?” 

“But I’ve never seen the girl; I never knew I had an 
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As if you could compensate me 


You mean of his indigesti 
Hasn't she been telling 


That is settled. I have chosen 


uncle in Kankokee till we saw his death in the papers and 
the sum of money he had left his young adopted daughter.” 

‘‘Nobody wants you to see her; we want you to marry 
her,” said Natalie. ‘‘ The papers said she was young, and 
imbued with the noble and philanthropic views of the late 
Mr. Lloyd. All your aunt asks you is to go out there and 
find how the land lies.” ~ 

“I will not hear any more about her,” said Van Dort, 
with unusual heat. “I can give up publishing books nobody 
ever reads, and | suppose 1 can keep myself; but I will not 
be a fortune-hunter.” 

His companion gave a little irritating shrug. ‘ You're 
dependent on one woman now; I don’t see that it will be 
any worse to depend on another. There is little choice in 
morality. Marry..fer love, my dear Lewis, by all means; 
but love money. ‘There is nothing like a full purse to in- 
sure self-respect. There are women, of course, who would 
sentimentalize over you or themselves in our situation, but. 
I play fair. I tried the experiment myself, and it has been 
eminently successful. 

She laughed gayly. Was it her power to irritate him that 
kept Van Dort her slave, he often wondered. ‘But here 
is Mr. Boker,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Mr. Boker, we are talking 
about going home. Do you look forward to it with patriotic 
ardor, or with unmitigated grief, as I do?’ 

Mr. Boker wore London clothes and carried a sketch- 
book. He was a young man with a large conceited face and 
pale blue eyes. Van Dort hated him furiously on the spot— 
an excess of emotion he did not merit. He did not reply at 
once, but studied his answer as though it became him to 
make no misleading statements on so important a subject as 
his own opinions. 

‘There is more freedom in America,” he said, at last. 
‘*One is in Jess peril to atmospheric effect than abroad. 
Not that I suffer myself to be influenced, you know, but 
there is danger in the air of Europe, you know, and uncon- 
sciously one absorbs, for of course one cannot altogether 
shut one’s self up.” 

**I hope—I do hope,” said Mrs. Scaiff, dramatically clasp- 
ing her hands, “ you did not go into the galleries; they are 
80 pernicious.” 

“So I felt; and I really think I went away as I came. 
Peek found my work quite the same. It is sure to be un- 
appreciated, ridiculed, even, but I am prepared for that.” 

** Who is Peek?” inquired Van Dort. 

“The greatest water-colorist the world has ever given 
birth to,” replied Mr. Boker, vouchsafing him a glance of his 
pale orbs, and then returning them to the face of the lady, 
on whom he gazed with unabashed, unflinching ardor. 

**Indeed! And where bas this great light hid himself? 
I thought I knew at least the names of most of the world- 
renowned artists.” 

‘**Ob, you have never heard of Peek, of course!” said Mr. 
Boker, indifferently. ‘‘ You never would have heard of him 
but for this accidental mention. He loathes publicity; he 
hates popularity. I am one of four people who have ever 
seen him paint. His great anxiety for me is lest I stay in 
New York too long. He says people find one out, and one 
gets impressive when one is so intensely sensitive as I am. 
He says he wants me to go at once to the West, the wild, 
free West, away from people, their methods, their cant. I 
think I shall go to Milwaukee. I think I would be untram- 
melled there, and be able to express myself, not another. 
It is awfully difficult here, where there are so many tempta- 
tions, to paint. Just now I saw a girl. She was dressed in 
a blue gown, and her brown hair was uncovered. She stood 
in the bow of the boat, looking out at sea. She was so still, 
so womanlike. But I did not sketch her—that would have 
vulgarized my vision. I shut my eyes and came away. 
When I have forgotten her I will paint her. She will come 
back idealized inadream. That is what Peek said: ‘ Paint 
nothing here. Go to Milwaukee, the wild, free West, and 
then paint Europe from yourdream.’ You asked me wheth- 
er I shall be glad to return. Yes, I shall be glad.” 

** I think your dream in blue is Mr. Van Dort’s dynamiter,” 
said Mrs. Scaiff, laughing. ‘‘Isn’t that your heroine of the 
breakfast table?” turning to Van Dort. 

“Oh!” said the artist, descending to mundane things. 
“I'm quite sure—yes—Il've been with several others to find 
out her name; it’s not down ou the list. She took passage 
just before we sailed, and the steward knows nothivg further 
yet, for her place at table hasn’t been assigned. She has no 
chaperon, only a maid, which we thought rather odd.” 

“Then J will be her chaperon,” said Mrs. Scaiff, with her 
brilliant smile. ‘* You can tell that to your punctilious con- 
fréres in the smoking-room. Well—au revoir.” 

The gentlemen were both included in her bow, but Mr. 
Boker, to his surprise, felt himself alone dismissed. He did 
not know how ’twas done, but twas done quickly, and even 
his supernatural intelligence did not suggest a reprieve. 

Van Dort was taking his after-lunch promenade when he 
confronted the figure in blue Mr. Boker had found preju- 
dicial to his originality of conception. She had a thick red 
book in her hand, and was reading while she travelled up 
and down the deck. Shall he bow? His hesitancy ceased 
when she looked up and stopped in her course. 

‘*T am glad to see you,” she said. ‘‘I have been looking 
for you since breakfast; 1 want to say about that matter this 
morning that I do not wish to shirk any duty, and it is just 
this question: Will 1 do more harm by insisting that the 
old lady appear in court than by keeping silence?” 

The direct gaze set Van Dort at his ease. It was as easy 
to talk with her as with a conceited school-boy, so inno- 
cent was she of any question of sex. “Of course, of 
course,” he said; ‘‘I can appreciate your feelings. One 
doesn’t like to seem to knuckle under. But you will not do 
any good by summoning my aunt, and she would not come if 
you did, for it is nota crime to bribe servants, and you can’t 
get out a process against a person for doing it. If I were a 
young lady,” he said, with unusual audacity, for he was not 
bold, *‘ I'd take up some other reform, if I must have a pet 
grievance—underpaid labor, child labor—there’s a hundred 
things.” 

The lightness of his tone did not affect the girl. She 
listened with fixed atiention. ‘I am interested in all of 
them,” she said, in reply, “but I think it right to let no 
opportunity pass. In this world, where there is so little 
time, should we not work unceasingly? I thought,” she 
added, “I felt it all enough before f read this, but here I 
see that even in illness, even in death, one must take all 
care not to harm others—not to let the dead hurt the living.” 
She held up the book she was reading. 

Van Dort flushed crimson; it was his own latest volame 
on Bacteria, published at his own expense, and this daft 
young person was the first individual he had seen reading 
it. “I am sure you're very different from most youn 
girls,” he stammered, ‘‘ to take an interest in such subjects,” 

“It is what 1 passionately desire,” she exclaimed, ‘to 






















































find out the best way of doing good; for there are so many 
ways it is so hard to know where to put one’s strength.” 

She quickened her pace, and in doing so drop her 
book. Van Dort stooped to pick it up, and in doing so 
his eye all unintentionally fell on the title-page, where it 
opened. The name, in round clear characters, ‘‘ Isabel 

yd,” caught his attention. 

** By Jove!” he muttered, as he bowed good -morning. 
“Tsabel Lloyd! There can’t be two of them. And this 
what I have escaped! But the poor girl will be terribly 
embarrassed when she finds out I’m on board? Or will she? 
Perhaps she'll prefer this way of making my acquaintance. 
Well, we're in for it now.” He looked about him before 
he opened his vest pocket and took out a letter, doing it 
with an air which to a quick-witted person would have be- 
trayed him as used to much surveillance, and then with a 
new interest he re-read it: 

+ “Muenan, Avernia, May 1st. 

“My DEAR Str,—When my adopted uncle, Mr. Thomas 
Lloyd, your real uncle, died two years ago in Kankokee, 
where we have been living since I was a little girl he left 
me his entire fortune. He went West when he was so 

oung, and left so few people behind him (your mother 
lies dead) who cared for him, that he got out of the way 
of writing. I do not suppose you knew he had made a 
great deal of money, or that he had adopted me, an orphan 
child, whose only claim on him was that I was destitute, 
and had no one else. Now that I am a grown woman, and 
know the world and the obligations of honor, however, I 
see that I have no real right to this money, and I would like 
to return it to you. But I think money is a trust, and as 
I do not know what use you would put it to, I dare not 
resign it, knowing you so little. I have made diligent in- 
quiries about you, and they have not, I regret to say, been 
entirely satisfactory. For although I am told that you 
have made a reputation as a pathologist, and are —- 
your life to scientific research, 1 understand you permit 
your aunt to support you, and you do not care about social 
reforms. I do not quite know what will be best, but I 
think if a marriage could take place between us, it would, 
perhaps, be fair to both, for I should try to interest you i» 
the projects that mean so much to me, and I might assist 
you, At least the money could be superintended by me, 
for I should have it settled on myself. If you have other 
plans, of course you will not consider this; but under the 
circumstances I suppose you will give it some attention. 

“Please address your reply to Baring Brothers, London, 
who will forward. Yours respectfully, 

“TsaBeL Lioyp. 

“ P.S.—I think it is false delicacy for a woman to hesitate 
to make a proposal of marriage. I am eighteen years old, 
perfectly healthy, and fairly educated as far as I have gone. 
speaking, reading, and writing the modern languages. I 
hate French. ay 


“This is a queer letter,” thought Van Dort, presently. 
‘* Because the girl evidently has some sense of justice; at 
least she has se of her own; but she is like a hundred 
other rather high-minded women I have known or read 
about. She hasn’t the least idea of what an honorable 
man would do under any given circumstances. Put it to 
her, and I suppose she would see that no man but a scoun- 
drel would marry her under any such conditions—that her 
offer to buy me is insulting and absurd, and I would be a 
fool and a knave to consent to it. I am sorry I hadn't had 
time to answer the letter »before sailing. However,” he 
added, with a shrug.of his shoulders, of suppose she will 
by this time have found out I’m on board, and the question 
is whether she will try to avoid me or put a bold face on 
the matter and make her proposal directly. It is rather 
lucky for her she took passage so late her name was not 
down on the list. I fancy she’s not a bad sort, simply 
eraltirt, as the Germans say.” And then he looked care- 
fully about him. “‘ They think ed got everything out of 
me,” he thought, a little disdainfully; ‘‘but I have never, 
thank fortune, shown them this.” And he restored the 
letter to his pocket, by which it will be perceived that al- 
though Van Dort was a distinguished scientist, it is not 
pretended that he was impervious either to coldness or 
affection, as exhibited to him by his aunt and his female 
mentor. 

Isabel meanwhile was not without the curiosity accredited 
to her sex. She had been ashamed to ask the steward the 
name of her fellow-passenger after the morning’s encoun- 
ter, when she considered herself routed, not by them, but 
by her own impulsiveness. But when Van Dort’s tall form 
disappeared behind the smoke-stack, she took her courage 
in both hands and went to the bureau where that fat func- 
tionary the maitre d’hétel was talking with a crowd of 
people who were disputing for places. He looked up with 
his large comprehensive smile, instantly recognized her, and, 
leaving the sycophants and the rebels who surrounded him, 
begged to know how he might serve mademoiselle. 

“What is the name,” stammered Isabel, abashed at ask- 
ing the question—‘‘ what are the names of the lady and 
gentleman at the table with me this morning?” 

“Tf mademoiselle pleased, it was Madame Shurtleff of 
the lady and Van Dort of the gentleman. New- Yorkers; 
very fine people. And, mille pardons, mademoiselle’s own 
name?” 

She had arrived late, and be had not heard it, nor was it 
on the list. He must place her at table. She wished to be 
with friends perhaps? So the wily diplomatist went on. 
Mademoiselle meantime blushed a fiery red, hesitated, trem- 
bled. Then, in a clear voice—she was conscious people were 
listening—she said, ‘“Miss Brown, cabin 407.” 

She had just canght a glimpse of Van Dort, three paces 
behind the steward. ‘‘Oh, dear me!” she cried when she 
had rushed into that retreat and shut the door. ‘‘How 
utterly and entirely flat and aN pet That the horrid 
nephew should be on board, of all people! And I have to 
keep him from knowing I am here, for it will simply be 
im ible to meet him now. Not that I mind calling my- 
self by my own name; it's the only thing I have got; only 
dear Uncle Lloyd wanted me always to belong to him, and 
made me take it. And now I have found that he belongs 
to that selfish old woman who bribes servants! What shall I 
do? Lcan’t marry him, and—no,I can't take back my let- 
ter. Women must be as honorable as men. Oh, I hate it 
all so!” And she stamped her foot with childish rage. ‘‘ But 
how can I let him waste the money, as he is certain to do if 
I give it to him, and how can J keep what is rightfully his? 
Tf one only knew what was right!” 

Van Dort, who bad heard both Isabel’s question concern- 
ing his name and her reply to the steward concerning hers, 
did not know whether to be simply amused or vexed, Here 

were two people who perfectly well knew each other play- 
ing into each other's hands, and ignoring the absurdity of 
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the situation. His first impulse was to present himself, and 
have done with mysteries he detested. But he was a sensi- 
tive fellow, and a sense of the girl’s embarrassment—for he 
had seen her burning blush—came over him. Then the 
complications with his aunt, when she discovered the heiress 
and the dynamiter were one, overpowered him. ‘I'll let it 
alone,” he concluded. ‘‘ She evidently called herself Brown 
a it is her real name. I have no right to disturb her 
in ta.” 

His speculations were cut short by Natalie's clear voice. 
“Come,” she cried, ‘I am going to present you to Sophie 
Arbister; she is more interesting than any cholera germ you 
ever investigated.” 

Van Dort found himself face to face with a pretty figure 
all in brown, two soft brown eyes looking into his, a soft 
hand stretched out to greet him. ‘Iwo tall girls in short 
skirts stood by her; they wore large flats, and their hair was 
plaited down their backs. At their mother’s ‘* Come, speak 
to mainma’s friends, darlings,” they bobbed an awkward 
courtesy, and said ‘‘ How do you do?’ in German. ‘‘ Now 
run away,and don’t be rude playing on the deck,” con- 
tinued the soft voice. ‘‘ And, Fraulein; cold mutton for 
dinner at one, as usual.” 

Mrs. Arbister’s beautifully modulated voice had a tremor 
of tears in it, and Van Dort, without knowing why. in- 
wee pate’) disliked her husband. Nothing but a cruel hus 
band could make such a woman have such a tremor in her 
tone. 

“T have just taken my little ones out of school,” she said, 
in her gentle way ‘‘I did so want to bring them up sim- 
ply, so I have kept them in a quiet German town almost all 
their little lives, where they were safe and sheltered. But,” 
she added, with a bright smile that suggested unshed tears, 
and made Van Dort long to punish somebody—it made very 
little difference who, so it was a man—‘‘it has been decided 
that I had better take them home.” Though she did not 
say it, ‘‘ home” seemed a terrible place to Van Dort. He 
pictured a drunken father, unseemly revels, he knew not 
what. ‘“ You have no little girls, Natalie, and so you scarce- 
ly know,” the sweet voice went on, ‘‘what I mean. Just 
that great splendid boy—ready to enter Yale, isn’t he?” 

“Jack is ten years old, and rather dull,” replied Mrs. 
Scaiff, in her matter-of-fact voice. Van Dort knew its every 
intonation. ‘‘ But I suppose you will be presenting your 
daughters soon. Presenting—how stupid of me, when we 
have no court. But they will be coming out, since they are 
nineteen and seventeen.” 

The reply to this pointed question was lost, for Mrs. 
Arbister had turned with eagerness to a new-comer. 

‘“How do you do?” she said to a stout little gentleman 
with a long head and a benevolent smile. 

Van Dort, who regarded such questions as mere civilities 
not requiring a reply, was astonished to hear the individual 
named to him as Mr. Maybe answer: 

** Which of the three? Mentally and spiritually well—the 
servant, however, is depressed by exterior circumstances. 
Not that its discomfort really interferes with Me. That is 
subjugated. It cannot be really disturbed. Still, it shall 
have care. It is my house, and I try to keep it in order. 
It must be cared for, and also disciplined,” the little man 
went on, with the manner of a public speaker, who looks at 
his audience in such @ way that nobody feels quite safe Test 
it be bis turn to catch the next appeal, ‘‘ for when one has 
eliminated all the gross and all the material, then will one 
have freedom. hat did I hear you whisper, madame?’ 
he apnealed to Mrs. Scaiff. ‘‘Do not, I pray you, speak 
softly. Every word which drops from a woman's lips is 
sacred tome. Man isadual being. Both man and woman 
are needed to express humanity. Woman is the soul; the 
breath of the divine which makes man the image of God is 
transmitted through woman. Man is himself not man, but 
male. Through woman alone he attains to manhood and 
can act. The perfect man is the union of two angelic na- 
tures, but the woman predominates, and preserves the soul. 
Do not let me lose even one careless word.” 

“ Is he not delicious?” said Mrs. Scaiff, when they resumed 
their walk. ‘‘I don’t know which is most amusing—he or 
Sophie Arbister.” 

**Don’t associate that theosophical idiot with that lovely 
woman,” said Van Dort, who, the reader will have observed, 
had — little idea what to say on occasion. 

Natalie laughed. 

“‘ Sophie is the most brilliant woman I know,” she said, 
presently. ‘‘ By virtue of an imaginary pair of weak lungs 
and a soft voice she has got her way all through life. She 
is married to the best man in the world except one ”—and she 
touched her wedding ring. “ But fifteen years agoshe set up to 
be the fac-simile of the Princess of Wales. She even simulates 
a little deafness to complete the suggestion,and her children 
look as much like guys as the little Guelphs. But she doesn’t 
live with them, She has kept them in some little out-of-the- 
way German place till now, and they have been brought up as 
you see. The other day Arbister said his children had got to 
come home. His curiosity was excited to know what they 
looked like. There wasascene. My maid, who isa born dram- 
atist, retailed all the particulars to me; she had them from 
Sophie’s maid,who is circumstantial if not soeloquent. I hope 
you are not above listening to servants. You'll never get the 
truth about things if you are. However, brute force, as you 
will have it, won the day. A triumph for Arbister; those 
thin-lipped women hang on to their own way till it thun- 
ders, But look! Itisall true! I have proved it with my 
own eyes. The heroine of the breakfast table is a dynam- 
iter!” 

Van Dort obeyed. Leaning over the railing which sep- 
arated the sheep from the goats, the first cabin from the 
steerage, was Isabel, in deep converse with a Russian Jew, 
whose shining eyes gleamed through a mat of disheveiled 
hair and beard, and whose whole appearance suggested that 
Herr Most’s experience of twelve imprisonments and as 
many baths during a lifetime was his own. 

There was something in the girl’s youthful figure, the 
young way her thickly curling hair—she had taken off her 
little cap—blew in the salt breeze, above all, her innocent 
large eyes, that suggested nothing, even in these alien sur- 
roundings, as much as a young fily looking over a fence. 
The sight smote Lewis with a sort of pang. Her absurd 
little letter lay in his waistcoat pocket, and 4 was enough 


of a man to appreciate its entire generosity. In her maiden 
dreams of a possible future he fancied himself playing the 
monster to whose arms for duty’s sake she must fly, and al- 
though the prospect was not more agreeable to him than to 
her, he felt an odd dislike to be regarded as a monster by 
anybody, even a young girl with ill-regulated philanthropic 


notions. He watched her face flush and change under the 
Russian’s flow of words. He saw her motion him to come 
over and sit beside her on the bench; the man’s deprecatory 
shrug in the direction of the deck steward, and Isabel’s in- 
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sory protes:. And then he was irritated almost to the 
point of remonstrance when she deliberately stooped under 
the railing—and disappeared in the crowd of immigrants who 
were pressing about it. 

Mrs. Scaiff had also watched the proceeding, and Lewis 
was surprised when he looked at her to see large unshed 
tears in her dark eyes. 

“T love that girl,” he heard her say; he could not believe 
his ears. ‘‘ Lewis, do you know she is my better nature 
gone into another form? You—nobody knows it, but once, 
a hundred years ago, J was like that. I loved the poor, 
the wretched, the oppressed. I was just as silly and as 
headstrong and infatuated as she is”—she dashed the 
angry drops from her eyes—‘' avd just such another idiot. 
I’ve found out her name” (Lewis's heart stood still); “it is 
perfectly unromantic—a Miss Brown from some impossible 
place out West; but I'm going to get acquainted with her, so 
as to tell her how useless it all is—this fraternizing with 
Russian Jews and upsetting social usages. The only way 
in the world for any woman to be happy is never to stand, 
and never to think.” 

It was two days afterward that a dull gray sky and a 
drizzling rain drove Natalie into the little salon on the 
forward deck, where she saw Isabel ensconced in a corner 
with the Arbister girls. They were playing cards, and 
Isabel was laughing and talking in great spirits, while her 
companions iestel after the approved manner of the Ger- 
man school-gir!. 

**Oh, you are so funny!” Natalie heard Pauline Arbister 
exclaim, in an ecstasy of delight. ‘‘You are the very 
funniest girl I ever saw.” 

A nearer approach showed that the game was old maid, 
on which they were all three intent, but Isabel was talking 
while she played, and describing with much gusto, if with 
rather a school-girlish sense of humor, how she had dressed 
up a cat, curled its mustache, and cut its hair to look like a 
French professor who had been unlucky enough to excite 
her dislike when she was at school in Geneva. Natalie look 
ed hard to see whether the childish tale was not told to 
amuse the audience, a certain condescension from the nar 
rator being understood, but it was evidently quite as funny 
to Isabel as to the Arbister girls. 

Taking her reputation in her hands, as she afterward con- 
fessed, for she had a just terror of young girls who are 
utterly without reverence, and ridicule everything that has 
not come into their daily experience, she sat down in their 
midst and asked, ‘‘ What are you doing?” in her sweetest 
manner. 

‘Oh, it wasn’t me,” breathed the youngest Arbister, with 
shy blushes. Then, encouraged by her own voice, ‘‘ It was 
Isabel; she is the very funniest girl.” 

‘* You say that because you don’t know any American girls,’ 
replied Isabel, bluntly. ‘They are the only ones really 
good for anything, who can do anything. Oh, dear me, I'm 
the old maid!” 

Such genuine girlish chagrin and mortification clouded 
her countenance that everybody laughed, while the Arbister 
girls, relieved of the fate that threatened them, clapped their 
vands. 

‘* Never mind,” said Natalie, consolingly. ‘‘ You said just 
now American girls were the only ones who could do any- 
thing, and it’s by being old maids they manage that. Being 
married is very nice and having one’s own way is very nice, 
but you can’t be married and bave your own way at the 
same time.” 

The childish look died in Isabel’s eyes. ‘‘One’s own 
way?’ she said, musingly. “That’s what I would like, 
only it is so hard to know whether one’s own way is the 
best way to help other people. And then,” continued Isa- 
bel, “‘one must consider whether one’s husband might not 
be wiser, and so help one to do good. Then again he might 
not, you see, entirely agree with one.”’ 

‘** Yes,” said Natalie, suppressing a smile, “that is quite 
possible.” 

“Don’t you think it sometimes happens,” Isabel went on, 
looking into Natalie’s eyes with a confidence the elder wo- 
man so often evoked it was called fascination, ‘‘that one 
must give up what one honestly thought best for the sake 
of what is obviously right. T had a plan laid and now it is 
upset. At least Ido not know whether it is upset or not, 
for I don’t know right from wrong. But I have a memory 
of a book I read once. It was about a man who made a 
great fortune unrighteously, but he spent it all helping the 
poor. Well, he died, and his good deeds did not save him 
from hell. But he met some cross old people there for whom 
he gave up all his comfort. There was nothing there for 
them, because they had lost the power of doing good; but 
his one opportunity was left him, the one he had exercised 
on earth, generosity and kindness. And after a while it 
wasn’t any more hell to the man because he was of use, and 
so he found his heaven. Jt was giving himself, not money 
unjustly earned, that made his heaven.” 

“*T hope you’re not burdened with a fortune accumulated 
by any such means,” said Natalie, lightly. 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Isabel, eagerly, ** not that way—the 
way you think.” Then a distressed look came into her eyes. 
“*There’s a lot to it, and I can’t tell you because it’s not 
my affair alone. There's another person.” 

“Then,” said Natalie, highly amused, ‘if it’s an affair, 
and two people are iuvebeal I wager it’s a love-affuir.” 

** A love-affair!” cried Isabel, blushing angrily. 
such silly sickly matter; I am sorry I spoke.” 
Natalie strove with wiles to bring her back, it was futile. 
Isabel would have none of her. Of course she retailed the 
conversation, with profuse comments, to Van Dort, who lis- 
tened with a good deal of interest. 

One afternoon he was wrapped in a heavy overcoat, and 
hearing the fog-horns with some discomfiture, when he was 
nearly thrown down by a man rushing wildly about the 
deck calling ‘‘A doctor! a doctor! She isdying! A doctor!” 

The professional instinct was strong enough to send him 
over the railing in a jiffy, and he got into the steerage be 
fore he bethought himself that the patient belonged to the 
ship’s doctor. An ijl woman was lying on a bunk, with a 
crowd of women hanging over her; but he heard a certain 
familiar voice calling out angrily, in German: ‘Go away! 
Give her air! Don’t you see she is in a dead faint?’ 

Van Dort ran forward. The woman’s face was deathly 
white. Her head rested limply on Isabel's shoulder, who 
fanned vigorously with one hand and held hartsborn to her 
nose with the other. 

“Brandy,” said Van Dort, stoutly; anda good-natured Irish 
woman at once presented a bottle. But Isabel struck it 
down with a blow of her vigorous young hand. 

*“ Brandy!” she said. ‘‘ Poison! Better a thousand times 
she die than put that horrible stuff to her lips!” 

She half threw herself on the woman, as if to shelter her 

(Continued on page 684.) 
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from her destroyer, when fortunately the ship’s doctor and 
the patient’s husband arrived; but not before Van Dort had 
forcibly lifted her from the woman, taken her by her shoul 
ders, and half led, half pushed ber on deck. His extreme 
irritation bad the effect, however, of moderating his voice to 
a still gentleness 

‘‘ You are not wise enough,” he said. ‘Try to carry out 
your theories. You can kill yourself if you like, though 
that is questionable morality, but you have no right to kill 
other people I would advise you to go to some good 
school when you get home and learn common-sense and 
humility. It strikes me you are a very conceited and igno- 
rant young person 

Isabel bore these remarks with entire submission. 
Dort was too angry at first to see with what submission 

Humility?’ she repeated after him, in a wondering 
Voice Why, I have never been proud ; I thought it was 
better to die than to do wrong, and I have always thought 
it wrong to drink. Isn't it right to fight evil wherever one 
sees it’ I think that drinking is a crime; and isn’t it one’s 
duty to save people from crime?” 

There was no defeuce of herself, simply eager inquiry 
in the sentence Suddenly Van Dort saw, as if by inspira- 
tion, what manner of character he had to deal with; saw the 

ter innocence, the sincere desire to make the world better, 

be of use to any suffering soul whose life touched hers, 

iat pervaded Isabel’s whole plan of living. He saw that, 

orant, conceited, misdirected as she was, he was face to 

ce with a pure soul who one day, if God so willed it, 

would tread the open but unfrequented path to immortal 
ity’ by self-sacrifice and the highest benevolence. 

It is hard,” he said, presently, ‘‘to say what is right and 
what is wrong in these questions, there are so many sides. 
But you will learn judgment by experience.” 

have no one to teach me,” said Isabel, simply—and then 
a burning blush overspread her face, which she overcame by 
force of her inherent womanhood, not yet fully awake in 
the childish heart, and she added, with a quaint mixture of 
dignity and unreserve: ‘I will try, however, to get teach 
ers, and, as you say, when I get home, go to some good 
I had thought I knew almost all there was to 


Van 


school 
know 

Van Dort smiled, not unkindly, and walked away. 

That is a very clever executive young lady,” said the 
ship’s doctor that night, when he invited him to look over 
the case After you left she came back with the captain's 
permission to have the woman moved to the second cabin, 
where there is a disengaged state-room. I consented, and 
she helped take ber there. Here,” he said, and opened a 
d or 

Isabel was sitting at the woman's side sponging her 
head 

Good,” said the doctor, with a smile of commendation. 

I was just telling the doctor what a clever young lady 
you are.” But though Isabel looked pleased, it was not at 
Van Dort she directed her blue eyes. 

If you will tell me what to do,” she said, ‘‘I will do it.” 
Her voice trembled. ‘1 don’t know much.” 

Van Dort noticed, however, that she did not address any 
more remarks to him. “She knows I know; she knows 
me,” he said, but be made no further sign. 

The next night was an uncomfortable one. The ship 
rocked to and fro in the dense fog; the fog-horn screamed; a 
heavy yellowish light obseured sea and sky, and wrapped 
the vessel in its damp folds, Only a few miles from the 
lights of Fire Island, but they might better have been in 
mid-ocean for safety. The women felt depressed, and the 
salons were emptied early. They would sleep away the 
gloomy hours. Van Dort, however, took his book in the 
deserted upper-deck salon, and read while the ship labored 
on. Suddenly a scraping fearing sound resounded through 
the ship; she bowed, reeled, righted herself, reeled again, 
and then settled as if to take a rest after the tremendous 
blow she had received. 

Van Dort staggered to his feet. The ship’s officers were 
flying about issuing orders. ‘‘ She has struck; she is sink- 
ing. Every soul on deck instantly!” He heard the men beat- 
ing at the cabin doors of the sleeping passengers, and then 
the cries and oaths. He rushed into the passage; it was 
already thronged with people in various conditions of un- 
dress, staggering blindly about, screaming for directions, 
cursing the ship, the captain, their ill luck, while the dapper 
little first officer stood at the top of the stairway, and in his 
loud discordant English shouted: ‘It is a collision. We 
have been run into by acoal brig. We have sigualled a vessel. 
We will take to the boats. Courage!” he screamed with 
white lips. ‘ Courage,and the women and children will go 
first, afterward the men; all will be saved.” 

Van Dort rushed first to Mrs. Scaiff’s cabin; then he 
remembered his helpless aunt, and ran in her direction. 
‘Come, come!” he shouted, but she sat on the side of the 
berth, passive, unhearing. She seemed turned to stone by 
the fear of death. 

The faithful Aurélie had fled, and in white-faced silence 
she was waiting her doom. Van Dort lifted her in his arms, 
excitement lending him strength. She had no more stam- 
iua in such an extremity than a bag of flour. Van Dort 
even in the supreme moment wondered that a life of sixty 
years in the world had not taught her better how to sustain 
herself in a crisis. He landed her on the lower deck, then 
rushed back for Natalie, but met her on the stairway. 

“ Here I am, Lewis,” she said, cheerfully. ‘* We'll all get 
off somehow, I suppose. The discipline is excellent, and 
of course the women will go first. I copes’ to get my 
jewels,” she added, holding up a small linen bag. “It 
would have been silly to have left them. Ugh! how cold 
it is!” and she shivered a little, but the light in her eyes was 
not quenched. ‘“‘ Here, monsieur!” he heard her cal} out as 
an otticer passed, and even in the excitement Lewis saw that 
he heard and stopped, then gave her his arm. Evidently if 
anybody was to be saved it was Natalie. He was right. In 
the very first boat he saw her slender form lowered; then a 
dead weight he recogaized as Mrs. Arbister, without her 
children 

‘You will take my aunt,” he pleaded, and Natalie good- 
naturedly nodded. 

‘‘ Yes, but two fainting women are rather a nuisance.” 

‘Good by,” he called ont. 

‘‘ An revoir,” rose Natalie's clear voice above the boom 
of the ship’s guns 

Then and not till then did he bethink him of Isabel. He 
ran up and down through the crowd calling for her, but she 
was nowhere to be seen 

‘Miss Lloyd! Miss Brown! Isabel Brown!” he called; 
first one name and then another; then he crossec over into 
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the steerage. Isabel was in their midst. ‘‘ Come,” he said; 
**I have a place for you now. Come at once.” 

‘‘No,” said the young girl, quietly; ‘‘my place is bere.” 
She bad a Jew baby in her arms, and two children hid their 
faces in her skirts. The women were crowding about her. 
She was talking to them in their own language. 

‘“‘Now, you will all be perfectly quiet and brave,” he 
heard her say, ‘‘ because that is your only chance. You will 
have just as much here as if you crowded into the first pas- 
senger boats.” And she laid her strong young hands on a 
shrieking woman who was trying to force her way among 
the first-class passengers. ‘‘ The captain says— you ma 
trust me to tell you just what is trae—there shall be no dif- 
ference. There, it is your turn—go; and you, Rachel; and 
you, and you.” 

The perfect control and confidence in her voice and man- 
ner kept the women in subjection. One by one they were 
lifted and taken into the boats. At last Isabel and Van 
Dort alone were left there. 

‘**Come,” he said; ‘‘ your task is done. Come, Isabel.” 

By this time perfect discipline had been restored. There 
were cowards, of course, men who had to be knocked sense- 
less to keep them from leaping into boats crowded with wo- 
men and children. But in the supreme moment the nobler 
qualities of mind and heart asserted themselves. There were 
sublime courage, self-sacrifice, self-effacement. At last the 
officers signalled to Van Dort to take his place. There was 
a heavy sea on, but no moment to wait, for the ship was 
sinking. 

‘“Come,” said Van Dort, and he stepped aside to let her 
take the rope. The light from the red lantern the sailor 
was holding fell on her face, It was agonized. “ Courage,” 
repeated he, after the officer who stood by to see that each 
had his place. But Isabel’s terror did not lift. He swung 
himself quickly beside her. 

“ Ah, not in the same boat,” she implored. ‘If we are 
both lost what will become of my money? I have made no 
will, but see here,” she whispered, frantically, as the boat 
rocked to and fro—‘‘ here is a bit of paper. I have just 
scribbled on it. You are to have it all. I give and bequeath 
to you, Lewis Van Dort, all the property of which I die 
possessed,” she called out, in a loud voice, ‘to be held in 
trust for doing good. Messieurs,” she appealed to her fel- 
low - passengers, “you will witness this is my will. I, 
Isabel Brown Lloyd.” 

A wave swept over them and turned the little frail craft 
upside down. Van Dort cluiched «at the girl; he felt the 
waters go over him, and knew no more. 

‘* Isabel, Isabel. Isabel!” 

‘‘She is alive, Lewis,” said Mrs. Scaiff, when he opened 


his eyes. 

«Phen I'll tear up this cursed paper,” he said, quickly 
coming to all his senses at once. “I held it in trust.” 

He was safe on board the City of Spain, and the light of a 
clear June morning was shining through the port-hole of his 
cabin. It took time to get Isabel in so a condition, 
but Mrs. Scaiff was a good nurse, and Van Dort a good 
doctor when he got up, but they were all better people 
than ever the morning f bel was the first time carried into 
Natalie’s drawing-room and laid on a pile of soft pillows. 

Is anybody ever changed? Perhaps and perhaps. We 
think not Mrs. Scaiff, who preserved her kindly nature, 
and was quite as willing to be good to people she cared for 
as ever, though she kept her head and her sense of the duty 
of self-preservation in all the storms of life. Not Isabel— 
though she had Jearned a good deal. Perhaps Van Dort 
the most. At last he broke the silence that had fallen be- 
tween them. His voice shook a little when he said, ‘‘ What 
answer shall I give to your letter, Isabel?” 

She lifted her blue eyes to his. ‘‘I am quite ready to 
stand by my word and by my proposal,” she said. ‘It is 
for you tosay. But I think ”—a burning blush overspread 
her face, for there was no changing Isabel—*‘‘but I think 
you ought to know that the proposal is not altogether what 
it was when I wrote. It is right,” she went on, ae. 
ly,** to tell you it would not be a sacrifice, and perhaps, as it 
would not, it may not be right for me to make it.” 

** But it is right,” said Yan Dort, ‘‘dear Isabel, sweet, in- 
nocent Isabel, it is right for you and for me—I love you.” 
And there were tears in his eyes. 


EN PASSANT. 


Ts vacation season is upon us, and it behooves us to go 
wisely about our play-time. In the words of a song 
somewhere or other, ‘‘The wisest man of all mankind is he 
who knows when to be otherwise.” This isa good key-note 
to a vacation state of mind. Absolute change and entire relax - 
ation are what we need. It is not of necessity doing nothing, 
but doing something different that rests us, and puts us in 
condition for return to the monotony of specified duties. 
If you live simply at home, go for your vacation to a swell 
hotel if you can possibly afford it, and live in the midst of 
Vanity Fair. If your home be luxurious, for your outing 
seek absolute simplicity—the farm-house or the village inu 
if possible, a place where they serve pie for breakfast. Get 
as much difference in material scene and mental atmosphere 
as you can. Don’t pack your trunk with improving books; 
take instead the most frivolous literature. Take plenty of 
cigars, or, better, a box of tobacco and a favorite pipe. Take 
old clothes, so you can be comfortable ; take good clothes, 
that you may be prepared for an occasion. Don’t take too 
much of anything, for it is such a bore to be bothered with 
a lot of.luggage. Above ali, take along a keen sense of 
humor and an active interest in humanity; let everything 
that comes to your net be fish; and if you can’t have just 
what you want, want just what you have, and so accomplish 
the same result, and cry “ April-fool” to fate. 

Where do the men go in the summer? At half a dozen 
resorts I have visited this season there is not a corporal’s 
guard of able-bodied desirable men; a few boys scarce grown 
to salad days and an occasional married man in leading 
strings constitute the male element. A man at a big hotel 
expressed it the other night thus: ‘‘ Hotel life is a bore; you 
have to meet so many people, and once met, you have to be 
civil tothem.” What brutes we men mugen. to be sure! 
There is some excuse for it, however. en, as a rule, come 
to the country wearied with business and tired of the re- 
strictions of town life, and they want rest and simple amuse- 
ment. They do not want dances and picnics and all-night 
drives. My fair friend, demand less entertainment of the 
men, and I think you will see n.ore of them about. 

Apropos of the scarcity of the male biped, I heard a fanny 
story the other day of a lady who met a “ a man-eating tiger” 
on the beach at a watering-place. The lady pleads with the 
tiger, urging the impropriety of his eating men when there 
are so few in market. The tiger was much moved by her 
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argument, and was about to suggest a com in which he 
would agree to give up men for the season if the lady would 
do the same; when behold! out from behind a rock stepped 
a magnificent white-ducked and straw-hatted specimen of 
the actual man. The lady made a rush, gathered him in, 
and fled to the hotel. The tiger, lumiliated and abashed, 
with d g tail, strolled to his gle, feeling that 
in competition with the summer gir], with man as the prize, 
he stood not the ghost of a chance. 

Why will people use scraps of foreign la when 
they are not certain of their meaning or application? Ata 
cafe the other night I heard a man tell the waiter to bring 
him ‘‘a deux demi-tasse.” I argued backward, and made 
up my mind that he had recently been dining with some 
man who had ordered for the two ‘‘ deux demi-tasses.” The 
sequel is obvious. 

hy not order ‘‘ two small —- of coffee,” anyway? The 
English language, with the ition perhaps of a few an- 
glicized French phrases, is adequate for most occasions, and 
if you say all that can be said in English, you will have said 
enough. 

A word about bathing-suits. Why cannot men wear a 
fairly decent garment when bathing, instead of the low-neck, 
entirely sleeveless, almost backless, suit which is now so 
generally affected. A man can swim just as well with a 
sleeve just covers his shoulder, and if he cannot, he 
had much better give up bathing in company which in- 
cludes women. At best, our sea-side bathing arrangements 
are on the we free-and-easy order, and it surely does 
not increase the refinement and delicacy of our women to 
have them knocking about beaches in nee | with half- 
nude men. RUMMEL. 


BITS OF THE FAIR. 


6 ben Midway Plaisance is an unfailing source of instruc- 
tion and entertainment to any one who agrees with 
Pope in thinking that, ‘‘The proper study of mankind is 
man”’; for certainly nowhere on earth are the inhabi- 
tants of every continent, and even of Oceanica, assembled 
together in such a way as to illustrate their modes of life. 
The question is often asked, ‘‘Why Midway, and why 


Plaisance?” 

It was simply a fine road co’ ing Washington Park 
with Jackson Park, the site of the present World’s Fair. 
That accounts for the midway. The street was no more of 
a plaisance or pleasure drive than the rest of the two parks, 
so the latter part of the name has no particular significance. 

This de ent of the fair was one of the last to be com- 
pleted. e weather of early sprivg was sadly unfavorable, 
and it acquired the nickname of ‘‘ Mudway.” Now, how- 
ever, the walking is as as one could wish. 

Then some disrespet fal person, alluding to the dusky 
natives of warm climates who abound there, called it 
“Nigger Alley.” But no nicknames and no ridicule can 
deprive it of its absorbing interest, because there are to be 
found people and houses that usually can be seen only by 
means of foreign travel. 

The South-Sea-Islanders, or Fijians, are delightful crea- 
tures. They have two or three grass huts or tents, and 
some long narrow boats; but one prefers to look at them- 
selves. They are a fine pee Seaae hue, and the dusky 
color of their smooth, glossy skins seems to clothe them 
“‘as with a garment,” for they do not give the impression 
of nakedness, as would half-clothed white ple. 

Their theatrical performance is unique. When the curtain 
rose there were twelve men and five women sitting cross- 
legged on the , those in the back row being musicians. 
The men were naked to the waist, and had blue belts tat- 
tooed on their bodies. They wore loin cloths and short 
skirts of grass, beads, and strips of cloth, and—nothing more, 
unless the semblance of short trousers tattooed on the front 
of their legs can be called clothing. 

The women wore the same, with the addition of strips of 
white or red cloth about their shoulders and the upper part 
of their bodies. Their hair was long and bushy, and stood 
out round their heads in a way that recalled the pictures in 
— when we were children. 

ir singing is like that of all the Oriental and half- 


savage people—flat, nasal, and harsh, consisting of one or 
two, possibly more, musical phrases repeated over and over, 


emphasized by a tag | and clattering from the so-called 
musical instruments. is music is edly tiresome, and 
I should think that hour after hour of it would drive them 
crazy. 

Their first performance was clapping their hands in time 
to the music, and bending way over from side to side. They 
clapped their hands in all sorts of fantastic ways, slappin 
their own thighs, and the thighs, hands, and shoulders o' 
their neighbors. This was supposed to be a love-song, and 
remin me strongly of, ‘‘Pease porridge hot, pease por- 
ridge cold,” of my childhood days. 

The next dance was much the same thing performed 
standing, and was somewhat wilder; toward the end the fun 
waxed fast and furious. This, we were informed, was a 
cannibal song, but no one got eaten up. Next, the men 
went through a war or gymnastic drill with long spears, 
obeying the word of command with precision. Then camea 
wild war-dance with clubs. They howled and leaped and 
flourished their weapons in a most edifying barbaric style, 
but the howling and leaping being all done in exact time, 
made it seem the result of drill and practice, and divested it 
somewhat of its savage character. 

The inhabitants of the Dahomey village at the west end 
of the Midway Plaisance look like fine specimens of negroes. 
Their physique is admirable, though they are not so tall as 
I expected to see them. Their free strides and unconven- 
tional attitudes indicate that they have not been used to 
wearing clothes, but they are so dignified in their carriage, 
and so natural and unconscious in their ways, that no 
thought of impropriety occurs to the spectator. 

An infant savage about two years old is a dear little soul. 
He is quite fearless, and toddles about from one hut to 
another, and from the safe refuge of his perch behind his 
mother’s back, in the slack of a garment like a scarf tied 
in front, he waves his little arms and babbles remarks to 
the spectators in what I take to be Dahomey baby talk. 

These we live in thirty huts arranged in a hollowed 
square. little houses have thatch or bark roofs, and the 
sides are rough eee. having outline pictures of men 
and animals which look as if drawn with a stick or a finger- 
tip in the wet plaster. Rude as these pictures are, they give 
the characteristics of the animals portrayed. It is a queer 
mingling of civilization and barbarism that there should be 
an electric light before the door of each hut. 

The Dahomey people have regular woolly hair. In defer- 
ence to the feelings of their hosts they wear short cotton 
trousers and sleeveless tunics of bright-colored calico. On 
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of July they did honor to the occasion by don- 
made of small United States flags. Many of 
are now naked to the waist, but in the cold days of 
and May they were glad to put on heavy overcoats. 
y come from the west coast of Africa, and it is record- 
of them that they have many murderous customs, such 
sacrificing two hundred victims when a king is dying or 
at the accession of a new one, or whenever their monarch 
takes it into his head to order such a performance. There 
are startling pictures of the Amazon warriors holding aloft 
severed dripping blood. 

But most of the time these <7 ladies of sanguinary 
tastes are sprawling on the floor of the platform, drinking 
beer, or striding about with arms akimbo, nonchalantly smok- 


ing. 

Phere is a large platform in the centre of their hollow 
square where they perform their dances. In one, which was 
accompanied with ear-splitting squeaking and banging mu- 
sic, they separated into two parties, and started at one end 
of the platform, advancing slowly in two parallel lines. In 
a few moments they crouched down: and crawled stealthily 
on hands and knees till, turning towards each other, the two 

rties met in wild confusion, howling and shouting and 

randishing immense knives with blades more than half a 
yard on: the big butcher knives. It seemed impossible 
that no one should be hurt, but they soon drew apart, frisk- 
ing about and laughin -naturedly 

Tn the long narrow he 1 used as a museum of their wea- 
pons and utensils they danced one or two at a time, as the 
space was small. When I entered the room a big black fel- 
low came leaping towards me, yelling and waving two big 
knives with savage energy. It was too much for my nerves, 
and I ignominiously dodged behind a stout gentleman who 
was near. To me these people are the most fascinating part 
of the fair; | am surprised to see how docile and obedient 
they are, and wonder if their good behavior will hold out 
till the end of October, for the confinement must certainly 
be irksome to these wild creatures. 

A friend assures me that they will; that they are here ‘‘ for 
revenue only,” and wild as they seem, they — appreciate 
the advantages of plenty of good food and what to them 
seems ample pay, and that they will be amiable as long as 
money and supplies last. 

They are sociable to the best of tueir abilities. The other 
day I was watching them, and a pretty young American 
girl and her mother stood beside me. A young man, 
** black, but comely,” as the Bible says, came forward and 
shook hands cordially with all three of us. Then pointing 
from the girl to her mother, he said ‘‘ Mamma,” and nodded 
complacently, showing that he perceived the relationship 
Then he pointed to her rosy cheeks, and smoothed his own 
face, making a cooing noise that was evidently meant for 
admiration. Next he threw a kiss to her, and said, ‘‘ Me 
take—home.” The pretty girl exclaimed, ‘Ob, I hope 
not!” and drew back considerably abashed, whereat the 
African admirer laughed contentedly, showing that he 
thought his performance a brilliant one, and that he had 
made a favorable impression. 

Frederick Douglass was among the crowd of sight-seers 
that day. The white man in charge of the Dahomey vil- 
lage made a little speech, and told the black people some- 
thing about Mr. Douglass. They seemed much interested. 
Some of them came and shook hands with him, while others 
bowed before him most respectfully. I would have given 
much to know how far they appreciated what was told 
them, and if they realized the wide gulf between themselves 
and him, though perbaps bis ancestors two hundred years 
ago were much what they now are. Maria A. WAITE. 


Herr Emit Pavr, of Leipsic, who has accepted the post 
of conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, succeeded 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch at the Leipsic opera four years ago, and 
has won an enviable reputation as a piano and violin virtu- 
oso as well as a conductor. The German critics praise him 
highly, His wife is an accomplished pianist. 

—The wife of General Donkhovsky, the new Governor 
General of Siberia, was born a Princess Galitzin, and has 
in her veins the blood of the royal house of Russia. She is 
a very amiable woman, but possesses besides great bravery, 
a desirable quality in the wife of a man who has been ap- 
pointed to a position of such danger and delicacy. The 
General and the Princess visited Chicago on their way to 
their new home, vid San Francisco and Japan. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is reported to be less active 
than usual this summer, and to bave given up even his fa 
vorite recreation of driving. He is at his cottage at Beverly 
Farms. 

—Mrs. Baker, the widow of Captain Baker, of Easthamp 
ton, the birthplace of John Howard Payne, is the “little 
sweetheart Rosalie” mentioned in the correspondence of the 
author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” As a child she was his 
especial pet, and the two always remained friends. Mrs. 
Baker was present at the public funeral accorded the poet a 
few years ago 

—A drama called Nemesius, dedicated to the memory of 
the martyrs of the catacombs, has been written by Sister 
Gertrude, a nun in the Loretto Convent at Dublin, and a per 
formance of it has been given in Loretto Abbey 

—The three-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Izaak 
Walton will occur on August 9th, and preparations are in 
a et among anglers to celebrate it fittingly. In Eng- 

and a delegation of anglers will be received by the Prince 
of Wales, and there has been dedicated to him a superb ter- 
centenary edition of the Compleat Angler, which will appear 
next month An enthusiastic celebration of the day will 
probably take place in the fishing clubs in this country, and 
a movement is on foot on both sides of the water to erect 
over the gentle angler’s neglected grave in the south tran- 
sept chapel of Winchester Cathedral some more worthy 
monument than the blue flag-stone in the flooring, with its 
rudely cut inscription, that now marks his last resting-place. 

—The only woman president of a national bank in this 
country is reported to be Mrs. Annie Moore, of Mount Plea- 
sant, Texas. She is described as a most attractive woman. 

—Miss Caroline Preston Davis could not, according to the 
laws of the University of Virginia, attend its lectures, but 
she did pass successfully its examinations in mathematics, 
receiving from the faculty a certificate of excellence, and 
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the members of the graduating class voted to her the privi. 
lege of an honorary diploma. 

—Mrs. F. Marion Crawford is an enthusiastic sailor, and 
accompanies her husband on many of his favorite boating 
and yachting expeditions. She is also an accomplished lin- 
guist and m Her father was the late General Ber- 
dan, the inventor. 

—The daily four-horse stage between Princeton and Fleet- 
wood, Pennsylvania, is driven by Miss Date Levan, a girl of 
sixteen. 

—Mr. Edward Clarance, who devotes himself to collecting 
in phonograph cylinders the songs he desires to have repeat- 
ed all over the world, has succeeded in securing thus the 
melody of Grace Church chimes. The task required care- 
ful preparation of cylinders and receivers, and intelligent 
co-operation on the part of Miss Bertha Thomas, who plays 
the chimes; but the experiment has proved such a success 
as to surprise and gratify Mr. Edison, to whom one of the 
cylinders was promptly sent. 

—Lady Margaret Scott, who is but nineteen years old, has 
won the ladies’ golf championship for the United Kingdom 
over the finest lady golf-players in England and Scotland. 

—The only women lawyers invited to read papers at the 
Law Reform Congress to be held in Chicago in August are 
Dr Emily Kempin, of Zurich, Switzerland, and Miss Mary 
A. Greene, of Providence, Rhode Island. The women law- 
vers of all English-speaking countries are represented by 

iss Greene. 

—QOne of the most active women clergy in this country 
is the Rev. Amanda Deyo, pastor of the All Souls Universal- 
ist Church of Scranton, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Deyo is the 
corresponding secretary of the Universal Peace Union, and 
was its delegate to the International Peace Congress and 
the Paris Exposition in 1888. She is interested in the 
Dutchess County Peace Society, of which she was the or- 
ganizer in 1875, is a temperance lecturer, and in addition to 
this preaches three times each Sunday, and attends to all 
the regular work of the ministry 

—The ex-Empress of France is stated to be the godmother 
of 3834 French children who were born on March 16, 1856, 
the day of the birth of the Prince Imperial. 

—Althongh the late minister of the United States to Ger- 
many has come home to stay, according to his own an- 
nouncement, he left his home in Berlin just as it was during 
his residence there, with statuary, paintings, and furniture 
unremoved. The house will be occupied by his daughter, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Phelps will probably re-establish them- 
selves in their beautiful home at Englewood, New Jersey 

—Of all living Western pioneers, ‘‘ Jim” Baker is prob- 
ably the most noteworthy. He was intimately associated 
with Fremont, Gilpin, and Harney in their campaigns, and 
remembers Denver when it was a bit of bare prairie-land 
Baker is ninety years old, is still hale and hearty, and lives 
in the woods, as far from neighbors as he can conveniently 
put himself. 

—Miss Beulah True, of Hancock, Maine, an accomplished 
artist, who furnished the illustrations fora recently published 
history of Castine, acts this summer as purser on one of the 
Maine steamers, of which her father is captain. Miss True 
is quite young, being yet a student in the Normal School at 
Castine, but is thoroughly conversant with nautical matters, 
and able, if necessity demands, to take her place at the wheel. 
This practical knowledge was gained by going on long 
voyages with her father. 

—Miss Mary Pulling took the first honors in Mental and 
Moral Science, English and French, at the recent graduation 
exercises of the University of London. On this occasion 
eighty women took the B.A. degree in a class of two hun- 
dred and forty graduates of both sexes. 

—The decoration of the Order of Dannebrog, said to be 
one of the oldest orders of knighthood in existence, has been 
bestowed by the King of Denmark upon Mr, André Louis 
Bagger, the Danish Vice-Consul in Washington. 

—The new office of Superintendent at the Lenox Library 
has been given to Mr. Ferris Lockwood, who is well known 
as a lecturer on art and cognate subjects. 

—A very beautiful loving-cup is to be presented by the 
Russian Rear-Admiral Kaznakoff and the officers of the 
Russian man-of-war now in the North River to Rear-Admi- 
ral Gherardi, as a token of their love and esteem. The cup 
is of transparent enamel, set in a frame-work of gold, and is 
of Russian handiwork. 

—Miss Irene W. Coit, the brilliant young woman of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, who successfully passed the classical 
examinations at Yale last summer, but was forbidden the 
privilege of entering the university because of her sex, has 
accepted a place as teacher in the girls’ seminary at Gene- 
va, New York. Miss Coit is a daughter of General James 
B. Coit, who was wounded at Gettysburg. During the 
ne year she has studied in the Normal Department of the 


Norwich Academy, and graduates with her class this month. 


THE WAITRESS IN THE SICK-ROOM. 


T may be objected that the sick-room is not a place for the 
waitress—that the trained nurse is also the waitress of 

her patient. This is often true, for in cases of extreme ill- 
ness it is many times unsafe to allow the confusion of voices 
with the noise of movement which accompanies the entrance 
of one unaccustomed to invalids. There are, however, 
numerous instances of transient illness or indisposition 
which are to be considered. If a little girl has had croup 
in the night, and must be kept in bed the next day, a nurse 
is not sent for, or if a boy goes swimming too early in the 
season, and has such a cold after it that he cannot get up, 
it will not be considered necessary to bring some one in from 
outside to take care of him. Then there are convalescents 
after an illness, and elderly persons who perhaps two or 
three times a week may need to breakfast in bed. Enough 
cases to make it worth while for a waitress to consider as a 
part of her training the proper way to conduct herself in 
the sick-room 

The nearer she brings her work to perfection in other de 
partments, the nearer perfect will she be in this. 

The first thing to consider will be the nicety of her ap- 
pearance and the absence of noise. If she has been out in 
the street to do an errand, she will on no account hasten to 
the sick-room with a tray before she has replaced by her 
soft shoes the heavier ones which may have a squeak in 
them. And she will at no time go hastily into a sick-room. 
She will open the door as softly as a nurse herself would do, 
and move as noiselessly when she is in the room. She will 
not express by her looks that she thinks a patient is worse 
than the day before, or say, in what she calls a whisper, as 
she goes out, ‘She looks a good deal paler,” or, ‘“‘I really 
believe he is going to be down sick.” 

The tray taken to an invalid should be studied as care- 
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fully as the table in the dining-room. A trained eye will 
let no spot or stain on the dining-room linen escape it; nor 
will a trained waitress fail to replace a spotted cloth by a 
fresh one, On a tray-cloth a coffee stain or a fruit stain is 
not at all sure to escape notice because it is covered by a 
plate or a saucer. That plate or that saucer is the very one 
that will surely be lifted, and the stain will jar the sense of 
neatness, which grows more keen when one is shut in from 
all outside things which in health claim the attention. 

Selection of china and glass is another important matter. 
A cup of one pattern set in a saucer of another pattern is an 
offence to the invalid’s eye, and to let a person suffering 
with pain put to his lips a glass with a piece chopped out 
of the edge is a cruelty 

In the service offered to an invalid the same is true as of 
all other service. If it be done by rule and method, as if 
by the working of machinery that has no heart in it, it will 
fall far short of what it might easily be made by a little care 
and thoughtfulness. If, for instance, a chop—which it is 
well understood the patient must eat plain—be served with 
a little bunch of cress, the fresh green feeds the eye, and the 
invalid is conscious that thought has been given to her plea- 
sure as well as to her needs. A whole train of sad and 
weary thoughts has been changed by one cheerful yellow 
pansy hastily dropped on a tray so that it lay smiling be- 
tween a cup and a cream-jug 

A waitress who cares how she does her work in the sick- 
room and out of it will soon find that the attention she 
gives is appreciated. It will not be long before china clos- 
ets which have been locked will be opened, old glass will 
be brought out for occasional use, and great pleasure ex- 
pressed by its owners that it is again possible to have it 
handled without fear of its being destroyed. This care be- 
stowed upon inanimate things is one indication of a truth- 
ful character, and the waitress will find herself treated, not 
like one who must be watched and in a sense suspected, 
but with the confidence which is her right, and which will 
give her the sense of being an individual, not merely part 
of the household machinery. 

When confidence in her is once established there are many 
ways by which it will be expressed. She will be asked to 
execute little commissions given only to one who can be 
thoroughly relied upon. She may be left in charge of the 
house, with the direction of other workers under her, or she 
may be asked to go to the country house to direct and assist 
in its arrangement before the family take up their summer 
residence there. 

All this will give variety to what otherwise might be in 
danger of becoming a trifle monotonous; but it is not the 
variety which is the greatest advantage It is the fact that 
she is not a mere worker, not a machine which may do its 
work with absolute exactness, never losing a minute, and 
always being in its own place. She will do her work with 
exactness, and may be relied upon like a machine, but she 
will also use her power to help, to suggest, and to put in 
motion forces outside of herself and her routine. 

When the best relationship has been established between 
employers and those who are employed, the question of 
change will assume a very different aspect. Questions 
which ordivarily make an end of any contract entered into, 
will be simply the subject of explanation, or at the most of 
arbitration, and although others may come and go, the wait- 
ress will stay on year after year. 

When she does decide to go she will leave with regret 
what has been to her really a home, and, on the part of her 
employer, the most genuine regret will be felt and ex- 
pressed. Great interest wil) be taken in all that concerns 
her future welfare, gifts will be prepared by each member 
of the household, the wedding will be made merry, and 
good wishes will follow her to the new home. where it will 
be hoped that she may have as much comfort as she has 
given to others during her years of faithful work as a 
waitress. 
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E. A.—If you will forward a stamped and addressed envelope we will 
send you the address, We cannot give business addresses iu this column 
It is not “¢@ecoa oil,” by-the-way, but ‘cocoanut oll,” for which you 
must inquire. 

A Busy Myrure —There is a boy's frock pattern in Bazar No. 48 of 
jast year’s volume which will do very nicely to copy the white duck enit 
illustrated on page 558. The plastron and revers are the same; the pleats 
and lining in the waist would be omitted and the kilt lengthened. It 
takes two yards and a half of 27-inch material. 

- <i Mrs. Herrick’s article, “Some Facial Blemishes,” in Bazar 
ann, he 

E. J.—A night-shirt pattern will be found on the next pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 

A. E. C.—It would be most ungracious and improper to put “ no pres- 
ents” on wedding invitations. It is premature, to say the least, to decline 
what has not yet been proffered. You will have to devise some less of- 
fensive means of discouraging the generosity of your frienda. 

Georoir T.—If the rain has taken the color out of your changeable silk 
there is oF, | no help for it. Use intense heat to melt the sealing- 
wax, and press it ss and firmly with a seal that has been dipped 
lightly in linseed oil and dusted with ronge powder. 

lanoranon.—Pass the basque of your cashmere waist inside the skirt, 
and enlarge the sleeves by puffs of silk from armhole to elbow. ave @ 
belt and collar of the silk used in the sleeves. Read about care of the 
hair in a recent number of the Bazar 

Lovise.—Get white, bine, or pink China silk for a school-girl’s evening 
dress. Make it with a high belted waist hooked in the back. Shirr the 
top in rows below the collar, and add a bertha of the silk or of lace. 
Have large puffed sleeves shirred about the wrists. Make a full plain 
skirt four yards wide. It is too soon to decide about winter styles. 
Pink and white striped washing silk will make a pretty shirt waist to 
wear with a blue serge Eton jacket and skirt. It cannot be too simple, 
as it is for a girl of sixteen. 

“ Destin.”—Put only the least bit of starch in children’s white dresses. 
They snould be kept as soft as the mul! and nainsook are when first pur- 
ch . 

Constant Reaver,—Wear white kid gloves at the wedding. The black 
silk dress is suitable, and does not require the lace drapery. 

M. 8 R.—A bride's white silk dress for an evening wedding in Sep- 
tember should have a round seamless waist with surpiice front. Haye 

nffs and ruffles of chiffon from neck to shoulders, and on the sleeves 
rom armhole to elbow, The trained skirt of seven or nine breadths 
should have chiffon ruffles with puffed heading on the front and side 
breadths, At evening weddings the bridemaids and maid of honor do 
not wear hats, and demi-trains are navally worn instead of short skirts. 
Their skirte should all be of the same length. 

Constant Reaver.—An article on Mourning Dress was lately given iu 
the Bazar. Use black chiffon for trimming your black silk dress as you 
do not like crape. Pat a bertha ruffle of the doubled chiffon around the 
shoulders, attaching it by an erect ruffle held by shirring. Add two 
ruffles around the top the sleeves, or have puffs of chiffon instead 
Ilave a narrow frill of chiffon drooping around the wrist. The “ Re- 
becca” can wear any pretty light dress sie chooses, with the addition of 
a coqnettish little cap and apron. Or if she prefers something Oriental, 
Jet her make a high loose full under-drers of some soft white goods, with 
hanging sleeves, an over-dress of some Eastern-looking stuff, made sleeve- 
jess, — together on the shoulders, and heart-shaped at the throat, 
with a6 It or jewelled girdle; many beads around the neck, and a hang- 
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never pose! have an answer in the nezt number, which is frequently 
already printed when their letters arrive. 








ELEMENTS + OF 
FLORAL: DESIGN 





JOMPOSITION of line is a quality which pervades all 

/ nature: it is purely conventional ornament. Ornament 
consists of forms, defined either by lines or by masses of light 
and shade, to decorate or beautify any object. The value 
of design depends upon the constructive use and quality of 
lines, straight or curved, representing strength and beauty 
A design which has no line of beauty makes an unpleasant 
whok 

Keen distribution requires that all things be balanced and 
contrasted by larger and more solid masses. There should 
be even distribution of quantity as well as of quality, in 
character of line as wellas in mass. The straight line which 
so offen occurs in good ornament to correct the weakness 
which would otherwise arise from the too frequent curves 
should be introduced at regular intervals 
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Fig. 1..—Rapiatixne Lear 
The law of i distribution is at once most obvious and 


most important; but distribution should be varied, playful, 
balanced, and contrasted. This quality can be seen to per 
fection in a Persian rug in color as in design. 

The law of repetition is intimately connected with that of 
even distribution. A simple flower or leaf repeated with 
the help of variety makes ornament without being tiresome 

Variety is the opposite of repetition, and should always be 
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subordinate to symmetry and order. Variety should 
only be introduced where repetition becomes too 
monotonous. Repetition is the symbol of unity 
and order, variety the symbol of accident and ir- 
regularity, The latter is picturesque and pretty, 
but too much of it would make ornament less state- 
ly. Great designers do not commonly admit vio- 
lent contrast. It is introduced by stealth, and 
with links of intermediate change, It may not 
be believed at first that all these laws are in- 
volved in so trifling a design as Fig. 6, but after 
longer study it will be discovered that these and 
many more laws are obeyed by the most talented 
designers in every little line; that they become so 
used to them that designs are made unconscious of 
law. Ifa design looks broken and scattered it is 
not only badly composed, but untrue to the laws 
of design, precisely as music jarring on a sensitive 
ear will be found to infringe the laws of harmony, 
These laws guide 
composition, and are 
the means of har- 
mony, Both in part 
and in mass a design 
composed according 
to these principles is 
sure to be right, and 
any variation from 
them would not im- 
prove, in fact would 
make it worse. 

Simplicity is anoth 
er law, important 
most especially to 
students learning de- 
sign. It is just as 
hard to keep from 
over-crowding as un 
der - crowding, to 
know when to stop 
The tendency to over 
elaboration, the lack 
of blank spaces, the 
aptness to crowd out 
the object or form to 
be decorated is a 
modern plague; it 
can be seen every 
where—in buildings, 
walls, furniture, car 
pets, and decorations 
of every kind A 
plain space here and 
there would work 
vast improvement in 
many pieces of work 
that now are an eye 
sore for want of simplicity. Contrast parts too 
full with parts plain. If a space seems to lack 
something, consider symmetry and even distribu- 
tion, and see if the leaf or flower can fill the 
space better. Make patient comparisons, and try 
many ways, until the design balances perfectly 

The elementary laws are many, but the chief 
and most fundamental are composition of line, 
even distribution, and symmetry. They are the 
mainsprings of design; all the others are divi- 
sions of them. 

Ruskin defines nine laws in his book on com- 
position. . 

First, the laws of principality, by which to make out of 
many things one whole, with some one feature more impor 
tant than all the rest, the others being in subordinate posi 
tions. 

Second, the law of repetition, already spoken of. Symme 
try is one of the conditions of treatment under the law of 
repetition, which does not imply monotony, ; 

Third, the law of continuity, by which orderly succession 
is given to a number of objects more or less similar 

Fourth, the law of evrrature, which requires that a line 
constantly change its direction as it proceeds. The live of 
beauty comes under the law of curvature, being exactly half 
of the work which makes a design complete. 

Fifth, the law of radiation, by which lines are combined 
to retire from or approach each other The most simple 
and perfect connection of lines is by radiating or springing 
from one point, or closing towards it. Observe the convol 
vulus bell or horse-chestnut leaf 

Sixth is the law of contrast, which is useful in causing an 
unexpected break in a continuous series of lines, It brings 
in an element of change, yet not disorder. See Fig. 12. 

Seventh, the law of interchange, which really comes under 
contrast, and by which one part of a design is placed in a 
different relation to the other, resulting in even distribution, 
yet variety. It is often very valuable in an all-over design, 
as the same mass can be repeated in different places, and yet 
look different because of its change of surroundings. 
























Fig. 3.—Pka BLossom TREATED IN 
NATURAL Stryvie.—[Se? Fig. 11.] 





Eighth, the law of con- 
sistency. A design may 
be broken or divided, but 
the parts or divisions must 
be united in mass; the de- 
sign, though separated, 
must be connected by a 
line curved or broken by 
parts of the general mass. 

And lastly, the law of 
harmony. This law is the 
result of all the others 
combined, and is most im- 
portant in regard to tone 
when finished, or, in other 
words, even distribution. 
Violent dark patches must 
be kept from large white 
patches. The white spaces, 
or open ground - work, 


Fig. 2.—Biackperny—Reretrrion or LEAF axp Berry. 


should usually be 
graduated softly tow- 
ards a dark heavy 
mass of the design. 

These laws are all 
important, and hard 
to learn unless thor- 
oughly studied and 
carefully applied 
They lie at the deep: 
est roots of the best 
decorative art, and if 
rightly observed can 
not fail to result in 
fine original work. Design can be made a delightful pleas- 
ure instead of a laborious task 

Having the laws and principles in mind, get a very simple 
leaf to practise upon. Let it be a common grape-vine leaf. 
Make a tracing, place it beside another, arrange the little 
curling tendrils to fill in the empty space between, filling the 
space below with circles for the grapes. See Fig.5. Here 
are illustrated in a simple way the laws of repetition, sym- 








Fig. 4—Srcpy or Pea 
BLossom. 
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Fig. 5.—Grare Borper. 
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Fig. 6.—Passion-visE Borper. 
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Fig. 13.—JAPANEsE PLAtTe.—Even Distrisvtion. 
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Fig. 9.—ConvoLvuLus Desten. 


metry, composition of line, 
and even distribution, It 
makes, though very sim- 
ple, a dainty border for 
embroidered scarf or table- 
cloth. Again, take the 
same leaf repeated four 
times, and make a simple 
tile or square decoration of 
any kind. The _ tendrils 
make contrast both in line 
and distribution, yet even 
in color or mass. Another 
example is the blackberry. 
Repeat theleaf. See Fig. 2. 
After forming a triangle 





Fig. 14.—JAPANESE PLATE. 

















by leaves running to the centre, fill in the space which is 
left open with the berries, and observe the result, taking 
notice that the laws govern, and that each part is put in 
with a purpose. It can be repeated again either way many 
times till it covers any space desired. But repeated too often 
the effect would be monotonous, which proves that the law 
of variety is not observed. Variety could be brought in by 
introducing flowers, and the long stem twisted into a line of 
beauty, taking advantage of the thorns which decorate the 
stem. 

_ Take another plant as a motif, and other leaves arranged 
in the same manner, from the simple laurel to the complex 





thistle, which, by-the-way, makes a 
most beautiful and effective design. 
The variety in leaves is enormous, 
and each kind of leaf can furnish 
many different designs. 

A step forward will introduce the 
flower with the leaf. Make a care- 
ful outline drawn from nature, say 
of the morning-glory; the design 
can be inasquare. See Fig. 9. Di- 
vide the square by four lines, mak- 
ing eight spaces, with the middle 
vein of the leaf on each line, leav- 
ing space to put the flower in the 
centre, which gives contrast with 
the straight lines of the leaves. Put 
the buds growing out of the centre, 
and side view of flowers between 
the leaves, and add the twisting 
stems near straight lines, bringing 
in the law of repetition, which helps 
the effect. 

It is always well to consider the 
suitability of a flower for a certain 
object. All flowers will not deco- 
rate an upright panel, and any flow- 
er will not be suited to a square or 
circle. In an upright conel choose 
the flower which grows in nature 
straight and tall, like the common 
white lily, which has been for cen- 
turies used for decorative purposes. 
It seems to have been made for 
church decoration. See Fig 7. 
Draw a line down the centre of the 
panel, then divide the centre line 
into four parts, put the open flower 
at the top, side view hanging down, 
and the bud growing upwards. 
Place the leaves alternately on the 
stem and by the side of the stem to 
elaborate it. On each side draw a 
bending stem, with leaves exactly 
the same as the centre, keeping the 

arts well open and not crowded. 

his makes a design suitable for ec- 
clesiastical embroidery. 

The pea blossom is a flower suit- 


Fig. 8.—Derai. or Lity. 















































Fig. 12.—VioLer Borper. 








able for an all-over design. Its natural 
growth suggests climbing and wandering 
anywhere and everywhere. It can be ar- 
ranged the same as the others; the same law 
governs all varieties. See Figs. 3, 4, and 11. 
Variety can be obtained by making flowers 
light and leaves dark, or flowers dark and 
leaves light, as in the violet design Fig. 12; it 
makes a richness and strength, the main ob- 
ject to be considered being even distribution 
of design and contrast in color or mass. 
Should the object be circular, as a plate, 
which is to be seen from every point of view, 
the design to be purely decorative ought to 
have a running ornament all round. All 
laws would be violated if it bad an upright 
design upon it. The design from another 
view would be upside down. The Japanese 
invariably do this. Having no laws to obey, 


of flowers (beautifully drawn) anywhere, 
In the two plates done after the manner of 
the Japanese, Fig. 13 is evenly distributed 
but lacking in all other laws, Fig. 14 has the 
law of contrast in spacing and a little sym- 
metry, but taken altogether and judged 
from a decorative stand-point it is not dec- 
oration, The plate Fig. 15, with the same 
flower as a motif, is here divided, and deco- 
rated according to law, and the decoration 
never appears upside down, the object being 
first considered and decoration afterwards. 
Principles should in all cases be brought to 
bear and laws obeyed 


“THE ARQUEBUSIERS.” 
See illustration on double page 

: spirited engraving is taken from a 

well-known picture by the celebrated 
Dutch painter Franz Hals, which represents 
a meeting of the officers of the Arquebusiers 
of St The picture was painted in 
1637, and now hangs in the museum at Haar- 
lem, 


George 


AT MY BEST. 
A PARABLE 
\ TERE one to take a picture of my face, 
Close I would have it to the native truth; 
I would not smooth a line, nor add a grace, 
Nor simulate the freshness of my youth 


Does a high #pirit from my features look ? 


Then give me not the meekness of the lamb 
Nothing that is not of me would I look, 
Bat have the artist take me as I am 


No borrowed smile or sweetness would I wear, 


In no unwonted ornament be dreet; 
But for thie only thing would have a care 
That he at mine should take me at Ais best. 


Just as I am: bat yet on some bright day 


When eky nor circumstance is all apout; 
Th ¢ as true to nature as he may, 
I would nut blot a single blemish out 


Cuantorrs Fiske Bares, 


FINISHING TOUCHES. 

TP last touch in finishing a piece of work 

is more important than some careless 
souls remember. Who has not suffered great 
inconvenience from buttons which loosen 
with very little wear, hang by a thread, and 
drop off when most needed? No gentlewoman 
looks well dressed, however rich and stylish 
are her clothes, if she bas an effect of un- 
tidiness in the missing buttons on her boots 
or gloves, or in bits of ragtag and bobtail 
hanging from her gown. Fringes rent from 
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the giver’s part, and awaken anticipation 
on that of the receiver to an extent quite 
surpassing the little trouble it was to think 
of them. To wrap a gift daintily and pack 
it with scrupulous nicety should & one’s in- 
variable rule, never to be deviated from or 
broken without some manifestly good reason. 

A woman who has the endowment of 
genius once wrote some swect and sympa- 
thetic verses on the occasion of the death of 
a friend. The stanzas were really fine, but 
she failed to aon to them the true flavor of 
delicate compliment, because she scribbled 
them hastily off on a sheet of coarse-looking 
ruled foolscap, which had to be folded many 
times before she could squeeze it into an en- 
velope intended for commercial note. Had 
she copied her poem on fine smooth paper of 


| conventional size, folded it once, and inserted 
they do just as they please, placing a bunch 


their fastenings, bows pinned on instead of | 


securely sewed, ends of braid, and a frayed 
appearance at the bottom of one’s skirts are 
fatal defects in a girl's toilet, as are rips in 
the fingers of a glove, and faded, dust-worn 
flowers on a hat 

It is a good plan to secure buttons and 
strings by an extra sewing, when the articles 
on which these are esseutials are sent home 
from the shop. A little precautionary care 
at this time may save one from mortification 
and mishap, very likely at an inconvenient 
moment. Every one knows the perversity 
with which a button breaks from its moor- 
ings when one is in « great hurry to keep an 
engagement or to catch a train, and there 
is positively not an instant to spare for fasten- 
ing it on 

n setting a table, the finishing touch is 
seen in the nicety with which the dishes are 
arranged, the meats garnished with a little 
parsley, the red tomatoes with their dressing 
of pale yellow mayonnaise set like jewels on 
the delicate green leaves of lettuce, the 
glass polished till it shines, and the centre 
of the feast crowned with flowers. 

Garden flowers are very lovely for table 
decoration, but the finishing touch is often 


equvally artistic when «a mass of feathery | 
ferns, a wreath of wild clematis, a bunch of | 


bitter-sweet, or a combination of sweet 
clover and golden daisies with rich brown 
disks are arranged to do honor to the feast. 
If one lives near the woods, or in any village 
where the wild flowers have not fled before 
the sound of the hammer and the tramping 
feet of the crowd, it is possible to deck one’s 
table with a great variety of blooms. If 


one member of the family, we will suppose | 


it to be a. bright little girl, will take this 
duty upon herself and attend to it daily, 
there will never lack the grace of this finish- 
ing touch. 

Tn sending a ¢ift to a friend it is well to 
remind one’s self of the beauty imparted by 
dainty externals. There is nothing sinful in 
brown wrapping-paper and grocer’s twine, 
but smooth white paper and narrow silken 
ribbon convey a sense of careful thought on 








it in a square envelope of the aa 
size, the message of comfort would have had 
far more chance to soothe the wounded hearts 
of the mourners. 

Not long ago a lady was packing a lunch- 
eon for a frieid who was to go away by 
train. With the nicest care she cut and 
buttered biscuits, made tempting sandwiches, 
and sliced delicious home-made cake. Each 
little parcel was then separately wrapped in 
white tissue-paper, and when opened by the 
traveller the lunch-box presented a real in- 
vitation to appetite. he finishing touch 
was not wanting in the piquant olive or two, 
which, with a tiny fork, were lying between 
the sandwiches in a very small flat bottle, 
and in the tiny glass of jelly, with the small 
souvenir spoon, which fitted into a corner of 
the box 

In preparing the school luncheon, a little 
supervision by some one who is not careless 
as to the finishing touch would be repaid in 
the zest with which the children would eat. 

Bread and butter plates, with separate 
knives and prettily made balls of butter not 
too small, are a great improvement over the 
old plan of laying bread on the cloth, and 
putting a bit of butter on the edge of a plate. 
It is at the table that the finishing touch is 
most in evidence, but it is not to be neglect- 
ed anywhere in the house, or in the toilet, or 
in the intercourse of society. 


A FRUIT TART. 





TART in great favor is an iced case of | 


4 puff-paste with a filling of marmalade and 
whipped cream. For the case roll a quarter- 
pound of puff-paste to a thin sheet. Trim 
to a round with a pastry knife, and build a 
rim round the moistened edges with an inch 
strip of the paste. Slip the case on to a 
baking-sheet, prick the centre to deaden the 
paste,and bake in a quick oven, with more 
heat underneath than atop. When the case 
becomes cool brush the crisp rim and edges 
with a film of icing, ornament with a tracery 
of icing forced from a tracing-tube, dust 
with confectioner’s sugar,and crust a pale 
fawn with the heat of a salamader. 

Spread the centre of the case with an inch- 
deep filling of translucent marmalade or 
jam of whichever fruit may be preferred. 
If the flavor of the fruit be insipid, flavor a 
pot of peach marmalade with a table-spoon- 
ful of créme de noyeau, a pot of sweet-cherry 
with maraschino, or a pot of apple with 
brandy flavored with noyeau or noyeau with 
rose. If the more acid damson, cherry, rasp- 
berry, or gooseberry jams chance to be a 
trifle stiff, moisten with a half-cup of fruit 
syrup or that drained from preserves. 

A few moments before serving garnish the 
tart with a whip of thick cream piled within 
the iced rim of the puff-paste case. 


FROZEN DESSERTS. 


Montrose Pudding.—Put a pint of rich 
milk on to boil. Beat the yolks of 5 eggs 
until light, with a pound of powdered sugar; 
add to the boiling milk, and stir until it 
thickens. Take from the fire, and pour in 
a pint of cold milk; flavor with vanilla, let 
stand until cool, turn into a freezer, and 
freeze. When frozen, pack into a round 
mould, leaving a space in the centre; fill 
with orange water-ice, and let stand two 
hours, and serve with frozen pudding sauce, 
flavored with sherry. 

Iced Cabinet Pudding.—Cut a pound of 
stale cake into small pieces. Rub half a 
»ound of macaroons through a coarse sieve. 
Put 8 pints of new milk on to boil. Beat 
7 eggs until very light, and add a scant 
half-pound of powdered sugar; stir into the 
boiling milk, and let work five minutes; 
take from the fire, add 8 table-spoonfuls 
of dissolved gelatine, strain, and set aside to 
cool; flavor with vanilla, Grease a pud- 
ding mould lightly with fresh butter; arrange 
any small candied fruit around the bottom, 
cover with a layer of the bits of cake, sprin- 
kle with the powdered macaroons, then more 
candied fruit and cake until all is used. 
Pour the custard over, cover the mould se- 
curely, pack in salt and ice, and let freeze 
for two hours. When ready to serve, turn 
out on a cold dish, and serve with Montrose 
sauce. 

Nesselrode Pudding.—Seald a pound of 
chestnuts, take off the skins, put in a small 
saucepan, pour over boiling water, and set 
over the fire for half an hour. Blanch a pound 
and a half of almonds, chop half a pound of 
candied citron, and three-quarters of a pound 
of mixed candied fruits. Make a syrup of a 





pound of ge and a pint of water. Beat 
the yolks of 7 eggs, add to the boiling 
syrup, and stir over the fire for five minutes; 
then take off and beat until cold. Add a 
pint and a half of cream, the fruit, and nuts, 
with a table-spoonful of vanilla, and a wine- 
glass of currant-jelly. Mix well, turn into 
a freezer, and freeze. Stand aside for two 
hours before i 

Frozen Custard. —Put a quart of rich milk 
on to boil. Beat the yolks of 6 cage and 
half a pound of sugar together and stir with 
the boiling milk; let cook until thick; take 
from the fire; let cool; add the beaten whites 
of the eggs and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. 
Pour into a freezer and freeze. 

Biscuits Glacés.—Make a thick syrup of a 
pound of sugar and a pint of water. Beat 
the yolks of 5 eggs very light, add to the 
boiling syrup, and beat over the fire until 
thick; strain, and stir until stiff and cold; 
flavor with vanilla. Whip a pint of rich 
cream, and add carefully to the mixture; 
fillsmall moulds. Pack in salt and ice and 
freeze three hours. 

Tutti Frutti.—Chop fine half a pound of 
candied cherries, half a pound of candied figs 
and oranges, half a pound of candied pine- 
apple, and a quarter of a pound of candied 
peaches. Make half a gallon of lemon water- 
ice, and freeze very hard; remove the dasher 
from the freezer, stir in the candied fruit, 
mix well, cover, and stand aside for two 
hours. 

Plombidre.—Make rich custard; flavor with 
wine and the juice of lemons; fill a gallon 
freezer half full; freeze until thick. Add 
blanched almonds, chopped citron, brandy 
peaches; cut up crystallized currants and 
cherries to fill the freezer; mix well, and 
freeze hard. Let stand an hour before serv- 
ing. 

Fruit Parfait.—Whip a quart of cream 
until solid; add a pint of fruit juice and a 
pound of sugar; mix carefully, pour in an 
ice-cream mould, press the lid down securely, 
pack in salt and ice, and freeze two hours. 

Chocolate Soufflé.—Cover half a box of 
gelatine with cold water, and let soak one 
hour; pour over a cup of boiling water and 
stir until dissolved, Grate 4 ounces of sweet 
chocolate, and mix in a pint of thick syrup 
made of a pound of sugar and a pint of 
water. Beat the yolks of 5 eggs and add to 
the syrup, stand on ice, strain the gelatine 
in, stir until the mixture begins to thicken, 
add a quart of whipped cream carefully, 
turn into an ice-cream nyould, pack in salt 
and ice, and Jet stand three hours. (The 
souffié should not freeze as firm as ice-cream.) 
Serve with whipped cream. 

‘rozen Peaches.—Pare and remove the 
stones from soft ripe peaches enough to 
weigh 2 pounds. Boil a pound and a 
half of sugar and a pint of water together 
for ten minutes; stand away to cool. Add 


the peaches with a pint of cold water, mix | 


well, turn into a freezer, and freeze. 
‘roeen Mixed Fruits.—Pare and chop fine 
18 soft ripe peaches; scald a pint of large 
blue plums; remove the skins and stones; 
mash and add to the peaches, with a pint of 
apricots chopped, half a pint of red currants, 
and the juice and pulp of 6 oranges. Mix 
with 2 pounds of sugar, pour over 3 pints of 
ice - water, and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved; turn into a freezer, and freeze. 
Orange Sherbet.—Cover an ounce of gela- 
tine with cold water, and soak twenty min- 
utes. Puta pound of loaf sugar and a quart 
of water on to boil; stir for ten minutes; take 
off the fire; add the gelatine. 
cool. Squeeze in the — of 12 oranges 
and 2 lemons; strain; add the beaten whites 
of 4 eggs; turn into a freezer, and freeze. 
Eviza R. PARKER. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over = years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
euceese, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adr.) 





A PITIABLE SIGHT 
it is to see an infant suffering from the lack of proper 
food. It is entirely unnecessary, as a reliable tood 
can always be obtained; we refer to the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Sold by grocers and 
druggists every where. —{ Adv.) 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 
Gf Breakfast Cocoa 


o™, Absolutely Pure and 









@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


Solid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





- @hildren Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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LADIES: CHILDREN 





Stand off to | 
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LOVELY FACES, 













WHITE HANDS. 


wil A 
Nothing poy = 


Derma-Roy 


* The new discovery “for cur- 





In ex ment i 
bieock for fine tebrica, it was discovered tbat all 
other discolorations were 


was submitted to ex 


Phy , # P 
curatives and red 
velous Derma-iKo ale, ; 
cious preparation known, and yet it is 8x mild as 
dew and so harmless that one micht (rink a whoie 
bottleful without any bad effect. 11 is so simple 
a child can use it. Apply at night—the improve- 
rent after a single application will sur- 


TUERE NEVER WAS ANY- 
camerete’ 
and beautifies the cometesien. It hae never 
failed—IT CANNOT FAIL. It is the only cata- 
neous preparation that is i bly indorsed 
by all who have used it. thousands of 
grateful testimonials, with hich 

will be to send 


apbe 

we to anyone. 
It is highly recommended by Physicians, and ite 
sure results warrant us in offering os 

—To assure the public of its 
REWARD. merits, we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casu for any case of ec- 
zema, tetter, blotches, pimples, moth-patches, 
brown or liver iackheads, ugly or muddy 
skin, annata ness, freckles, tan, or any 
other cutaneous discolorations or blemishes (ex- 
cepting birth-marks, scars, and thoee of a scrofu- 
lous or kindred nature), that Derma-Koyale will 
not quickly remove and cure. We also agree to 
forfeit Five Hundred Dollars to any person whose 
skin can be injured in the slightest possible man- 
ner, or to anyone whose complexion (no matter 
how bad) will not be cleared, whitened, improved4 
and beautified by the use of Derma- Royale. 




































Derma-Royale sent to any address, safely packed 
and securely sealed from eevee. safe deliv- 
e! nm + Om receipt of price, per 
bottle. money by registered letter or 
money order, with your full postoffice address 
written plainly; be eure to give your County and 
mention this paper. Correspondence sacredly pri- 
vate. Postage stamps received the same as cash. 
erms. Selis on t. 











“The Old Easy Chair.” 


The last issue (No. 8) of the Frazik- 
lin Square Collection begins with the 
favorite song, ‘‘ The Old Easy Chair 
by the Fire,’’ and contains Flow, Rio 
Verde—Lone Starry Hours—There’s 
a Sigh in the Heart—I’m Afloat— 
All’s Well—Chimes of Zurich— 
Happy and Light—Welcome, Pretty 
Primrose — Johnny Schmoker— All 
"Round My Hat—Mermaid’s Eve- 
ning Song—Angus Macdonald — 
Home So Blest—with many another 
good song. It ends with Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s beautiful ‘‘Story of 
the Nightingale,’’ which is given in 
full above and below the music, im- 
mediately after Molloy’s song of the 
same name, suggested by this charm- 
ing story of the Emperor and the bird. 
os Cloth, $1.00. Pomghice = Pe. 2 
coal Gulliaess pa -* — = 

Harper & New York. 
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Can’t Help 


KEEPING AHEAD 


Left to itself upon: the | 
f coast, Columbia trueness 3 
passes everything. } 


: All about Columbias in Book about Co- 
, lumbias, free on application, or by mail for q 


=. 


Sh dd nd lcd ee gc alps al harap alent th fo Sif 
"ee © 


, two two-cent stamps. Pope Mig. Co., 221 ‘ 
» Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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1893. In Bvery 
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Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all K Dealers throughout | 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., | 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. _ | 


ta tl 
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Miss Po 
qualities of 


l’s novels have the characteristic 


American life. They have an in- 
flavor... . The strongest qualities 
of her work come from close contact with 
American soil_—N.Y. TRIBUNE. 


digenous 


New England Stories | 


MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


KATHARINE NORTH. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


** Katharine North” 
literary standpoint, 


is, from an artistic and 
Miss Pool’s best work, and 


will take high rank among the novels of the 
year. The story is an intensely interesting 
one, and is most skilfully constructed.— Boston 


Traveller 

MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A 
Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
mental, $1 25. 


Full of New England scenes and dialect, 
and written with unusual brightness and force. 


Some passages are exceedingly dramatic, and | 


all the characters are well drawn.—Obdserver, 
BW. Ue 

The book abounds in clever touches, and as 
a sketch of certain phases of rural New Eng- 
land it is unique.— Boston Beacon. 


ROWENY IN BOSTON. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Isa surp risingly good story....Itisa very 
delicately drawn story in all particulars. It is 
sensitive in the matter of ideas and of phrase. 
Its characters make a delightful company. It 
is excellent art and rare entertainment.—/V. Y 
Sun 

Like Rowena at her brush, 
be said to have the ‘‘ touch.” 
strokes of her pen, her characters are made 
clear in outline, and are then left to explain 
themselves by their own words and actions. 
Nation, N.Y. 


DALLY. A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 
There is not a lay-figure in the book ; all are 
flesh-and-blood creations. . The humor of 


‘“*Dally” is grateful to the sense; it is pro- 
vided in abundance, together with touches of 
pathos, an inseparable concomitant. —PAiladel- 


phia Ledger. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH” The above works are for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by the publishers to any 


part of the United States,Canada, or Mexico, | 
j 


on receipt of the price. 


i 
Orna- | 


‘ | 317 Church St., N. ¥. 


; | 
Miss Pool may | 
By a few lively | 





ping, 


7A Delicious 


PRIMLEY'S 
California. 


Confection 


BETTER THAN CANDY 


Because made of pure materials, leaving a 
pleasant taste. 


In Flavor it is superior to any other 
gum made; a delight to children 
and grown people, and its use 
sweetens the breath, cleanses the 
teeth and promotes digestion. | 
No medicine needed for heartburn | 
or dyspepsia! Save the wrappers 
and draw books from 
Primley’s Free Library. 
Send 5 outside hy of either California 


Fruit or Californ 
roc, in stamps or oer to pay pos 


ia Pepsin Chewing Gum, and 
and wrap- 


and we will send you, postpaid, any one of 


the following books: 

“ARE MEN GAY DECEIVERS” —Mrs. Frank Leslie. 

“WAS IT SUICIDE” —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

“THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER” —Edgar Fawcett. 

“POEMS AND YARNS”’—)J. W. Riley and Bill Nye, Il’st’d. 
“MARTHA WASHINGTON COOK BOOK”—350 pg., Ill’st’d. 


Send for our list of free books. Watch our 
adv’ts for further offers. 
J. P. Primley, Manufacturer. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE. 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid ; 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 





No lady ever 


it is 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5¥in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
| REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 








J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
Boston. 


ROLLING 
CHAIR. 


BATH 


° RICKSECKER’S F'4 FACE POWDER 














Gutta Porcha on beth cides of steel. Warran 
ALE BY ALL 


sPECISEPOTS. pucees. SaaeS 


_ weer. 
Manufactured by the VRSILANT! DRESS § 
eonte tee STAY ar, E67 osuent Mioh. 


Stik, 00. 4 (ornate Market Street, San Francisco. 















| WHAT IS CARMELITE? 


It is the lightest weight black silk-and-wool fabric made, and a Priestle 


yet strong, wit 
} — wear 


a dust-resisti cates which 


Sheer and as cool as muslin; 


causes it to be » al “dcarable for travelling purposes or 
portan All the Priest! ISFACTORY WEAR GUARANT bs he under side of the selvedge, 
Im t! t estle are stampe: aie under si tl 
with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.). Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 
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KODAKS 


new gow a. a pn features of a 
Sage ae qa with the compactness of a 


The Lens covers the be plate fully, even when the 

ay is raised. Itt It is instantly removable and can 

be replaced by a wide angle lens which fits the 
same 


The Shutter. The folding Kodaks are now 
fitted with an iris o_o shutter, having a 
pneumatic release @ range of automatic 
Cxposures from +f, of a second to 3 seconds. 


A Double Satay Doth ane gag front ove 
cmeng he Sugsereeaeas  tnaee 
focused with index or on ground 


lass ; can be 
are’ easily 


Sie 
No. 4 (For 4 x5 mon Tia 


N on 
No. & For iy 3 be biaeresh cna oe 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Send for Circular. Rochester, N.Y. 
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Toilet” 
. oO 
Repless for the 


COMPLEXION 


A Splendid Toilet 

' Requisite. 

| Excelling in Quality 

any 25 cent Soap on the 
market 








ee a ee ee ee a ay 


that you want 

no other _...ath. 
-| Note Package and insist 

on the genuine. 


.| A trial will convince you 


Sample cake by mail 12c. 


cosmo BUTTERMILK SOAP co. 


ADAMS &ST., CHICA 
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aes. Else is Old! 
JUST PATENTED 


The Comfort 


Beltaw Supporter 


with patent “ ROYAL” Clasps that do 
not cut the stockings like the old- 
style Fasteners. 
HAS PATENT 
Double Fish-Hook Clasp 
front and back FOR SPECIAL USE. 
Sngeny Snell te Satan eee unfasten, 
bat 
CANNOT UNFASTEN OF ITSELF. 
In ordering give size of waist meas- 
ure. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Br Mau: 
Black Satin, - - + $1.50. 
Black Sateen - -50. 
If not obtained from. your dealer 
send to 


G. W. HOYT CO., Sole Mfrs., 
245 Monroe St., Chicago. 








BONED WITH 


KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


do we will cheer- 
gh —— the Fae, 


oa 
co init a rae 
RSET GF titre retard so va to 


CHICAGO CORSET COMPANY 
‘ Chicago and New York- 











‘*Liebig Company’s”’ 


These two words are 
known in every well- 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
the 
oldest, purest, best, 
and always-to-be-de- 
pended-upon 


Extract of Beef. 
IANTED LA22%5 <0 or oe 


for “ Ladies toe do Writing, Etc., at Home,” 

ate merely imitating Mies FLORA A. JONES. 
For particulars and Best Wages, address with self-addressed 
stamped envelope “ Blush of Roses,” South Bend, Ind. 


as designating 




















































































































TOO HOT IN 


“Beeors it's HoT! I TINK TH 


“THIN YEZ OUGHT TO BE GLAD YEZ ARE WORKIN 


A YOUNG SPORT 
Wi..um was very much while the choir 
sang the anthem in church last Sanday. At its con- 
clasion he turned to his mother, and in qa stage-whieper 


interested 


asked, “Say, mamma, which beat? 
sempre ie 
** Judge,” sald the tramp, “ jast look at me. I'm a 
picture of despair, judge 
“So I see,” said the judge, “ and I'd gladly hang you, 
but the law won't let me 


‘What's this item ir 
dear: Dog license, $27 
* It’s what it seems to be, 


your expense account, my 


George. A license to keep 





a dog 
= But we haven't any dog 
*I know that, bot we a 
I thought it well to be pre 


ght want to have one, and 
vared.” 


———g——_ 


“Captain, will you kindly tel) me what time it is ?” 


asked Jdoneaby from the cabin of his yacht. 

*“ Six bella, sir," returned the captain. 

“Oh, hang bells!" said Jonesby. “ What time is it 
on shore? 

—— 

“That was a diegusting tramp I helped this morn- 
ing,” said old Mra. Smythe, of ingtown Corners 
“| gave him a pie and asked him to saw some wood, 
and about ten minutes later he came in and asked me 
if I'd mind if be ate the wood and sawed the pie.”’ 








— 


“* Miss Passee seems to be aging rapidly.’ 

“On the contrary, she ages slowly, Ask her, and 
you will discover that she ie only two years older now 
than she was ten years ago.” 








THE SHADE 
HATE MUST BE UP TO WAN HUNDERD IN TH’ SHAADE. 


In TH’ sun.” 


AN UNHAPPY MAN, 

Harkins found Snooper standing at the door of a 
large dry-goods store the other day, with a deep scow! 
on his face. 

** What's the matter, Snooper ?” 

“ Confound this rain!” 

“Tt won't hurt you. Run for a car.” 

“It won't hurt me, but my wife is inside the store.” 

“ That's all right. She's dry there. She can wait 
until the rain is over.” 

“ That's jast the trouble. She went in for a moment, 
to get a a ag of pins, or some such inexpensive pur- 
chase. Now it's going to rain for an hour or two, 
and she'll stay there till it’s over.” 

“ Well, what of it?” 

‘“Whatotit? It's easy to see you're not a married 
man. Why, my dear sir, she'll overhaul the entire 
stock in the store, and goodness only knows what she 
won't bay. Great Scott, man, this rain-storm will cost 
me $50 at the very least.” 

And Harkins went on, leaving Snooper wringing his 
hande Wruuasw Hewey Sivirer 

ae 

“I saw a woman riding a bicycle to-day. She sat 
up #traight as a string,” said Hawkine. 

‘I never saw a string sit up,” said Mrs. Hawkine, 
**so I cannot get any idea as to how that woman sat.” 































































































































































TAFFY. 























HB. “PLATTERY Is OWE OF THE FINE ARTs.” 
SHE. “A, YOU CALL [Tf 60 BECAUSE YOU ARE 60 CLEVER AT IT.” 





HE. “THEN YoU WILL HAVE TO CALL IT #0 TOO.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE WEAKER SEX. 


She'd been a belle all wivter long—the queen, in 
fact, of all 
She'd been to all the coaching meets; had danced 
at every iL. 
No function of society had this fair maiden missed. 
= was certain to be found on every social 
at. 


When summer came she went away to get a needed 


rest, 

And to the hills she hied herself, because they 
eased her best. 

And this is how she took her ease, this lovely city 


velle, 
And = is how she “ rested” in that little mountain 
ell: 


She walked each day a dozen miles ‘twixt breakfast- 
time and one: 

She bowled five games of tenpins ere the lunch- 
hour was begun ; 

She ee five sets of tennis, and she took a bhorse- 
back ride 


And then a row upon the lake this worn-out maiden 
tried. 


She dressed for dinner after six; and when the meal 
was o'er 

She promenaded up and down the hotel corridor, 

Until at nine the orchestra began its evenitig task, 

And then she danced the hours through With any 
one who'd ask. 


Gh: 





She danced the waltz with Billy Jones; she danced 
the York with me; 
She tri the polka with a boy whose age was ten 


three; 
And when the men were all worn out and ready for 
This lovely belle was just as fresh as any budding 
rose, 


And as I watched this maiden when the day at last 
was done, 
I deemed her the most wonderful of wonders ‘neath 


the sun. 

Her kind of “ reat” would take a man—the strongest 
man I know— 

—_ but a single week of it would surely lay him 
iow. 


And eo I ask this question, which this maid brought 
A » my mind 
8 sat 

kind : ~ 

Why is it that these girle can do the things that 
make men wrecks, 

And_ yet be called by all mankind at large “The 
Weaker Sex"? 


in wonderment at her and all her 





“T wish poet boy would try to be good all the 


time,” said Bobbie's mamma, as she was rocking the 
little fellow to —- 
“Ido,” replied Bobbie. “ But I don't think I'm big 


enough to do very well at it yet.” 





A COMPARATIVE PULSE. 
THE DOCTOR. “DOAN KNOW ‘BOUT FEELIN’ YO’ PULSE SENCE I BROKE DE MAINSPRING 


IN MUM WATCH 


THE YANKEES WERE NOT THERE. 


A native Tennesseean is responsible forthe following 
story: 

A certain backwoods settlement was thrown into 
a state of wild excitement one never-to-be-forgotten 
night during the war. A wild rumor was started—no 
one knew how—that a squad of Yankees were quar- 
tered in a lonely house oceupled by a widow, who had 
left the premaises in a hurry, as evinced by finding a 
satchel containing ber silver spoons and other trinkets 

road 


A general mustering of the citizens ensued. The 
women and children were gathered together in the 
largest house in the neighborhood, a the valiant 
home-guards performed sentry duty throngh the night. 
Our impetuous Southrons were not foolhardy enough 
to attempt to storm the impromptu Yankee fort until 
morning: it would have been “ plumb suicide,” one 
of the number said; but they reconnoltred a little, 
creeping very cautiously through the grove that skirted 
the place anti! within a few rods of the house. There 
was no light, cathe | distinctly beard a murmur of 
voices. clai that they conld distinguish the 
word “ rebels,’ coupled with opprobrious threats. To 
have fired upon an enemy so safely intrenched in 
the dark would have certainly been a most foolhardy 
act, and the home-guards crept silently away to await 
the morning. 

it was a night of anxiety. There was no sleep for 
man or woman EB ovestheaiants — to be a 
bloody tragedy. } exciting occurred 
during the night. The barking of Og suggested that 
the Yankees were in close proximity, but dared not 
attack the determined men who were prepared to give 
them a warm reception. 

Daybreak came at last,and the home-guards rallied 
out to beard the enemy in his den. halted in 
front of the widow's house, expecting a shower of 
* leaden rain” to pour from the windows ; bat all was 
silent as the grave. Very cautiously they entered the 
lower rooms, each man with his rifle ready to fire upon 
the “ Yanks.” Bat no Yankees were to seen. 
They listened. Surely there was a sound upstairs as 
of smothered tones. A consultation took place, Some 









FAST FRIENDS. 


HEAH, DAN; YOU's ROBUS’; COME HEAM AN’ LET ME COMPEAH.” 


one must creep up stairs and ascertain how strong was 
the foe, and what they were doing. A perilous feat ; 
for undoubtedly the man's head won|d serve as a 
target for Yankee bullets. The stowtest hearts quailed, 
Men who had avowed their intention of “ wiping ont 
the enemy” grew nervons, and resolutely declined to 
expose their persona to such terrible dangers, At last 
a pale-faced, watery-eyed being, who, perhaps owing to 
his awkward air of timidity, was reputed to be the 
reatest coward in the community, announced that 
ve was “ready to mount them thar stairs’; there was 
no “ use In sich fuolin’.” 

He crept along cautiously, while the men below 
literally held thelr breath, expecting to see the lon 
jJank body come tumbling back into their midst pierc 
with Yankee bullets. But his head was above the top 
stair; he stood erect on the floor above them. At 
length they heard his footsteps creeping from room to 
room. Still no report of firearms Soon aloud Jaugh 
echoed along the rooms, and the face of the verdant 
ar wed reappeared. 

“Til be dog-goned,” he shouted, “if Same Creek 
‘ain't been plumb skeeréd onten its wits by one little 
old yaller rooster ; an’ he ain't no game-cock either!” 

D, A. H, 
— »——_—_ 


“This ote doesn’t look a bit like me,’’ said 
Jarley to the P tographer. 

* I know it,” said the photographer. “ I was afraid to 
make it exactly like you, for fear you wouldn't take it.” 


—_— ————— 

Sy age you going to the fair, Tompkins ?” 

“Nope.” 

“Oh, you ought to go. It's the finest show there 
ever was.” 

“1 know it.” 

“Can't you afford to go?” 

o Yeu ” 


“ Can't you get away 7” 
ot Yes.” 


“Then why in thander don't you go?” 
“I've been. 


” 























N° sensible housewife will leave pantries 
and refrigerators to the exclusive care 
of the cook or the housemaid in the heat of 
an American summer. The price of freedom 
from the depredations of vermin, from ants, 
flies, and other disagreeable visitors, is to be 
told in one word—cleanliness. 

The maid’s idea of cleanliness is not al- 
ways that of her mistress. She was brought 
up in a peasant’s cabin, or in the unrestricted 
freedom of the fields. It séems to her that 
she has a great deal to do, what with the 
scrubbing and washing and ironing and 
cooking, which are her routine from Monday 
morning to Saturday night. No wonder she 
is satisfied with an occasional routing out of 
nooks and corners and an every-day flourish 
of the duster or the cloth. To keep her 
shelves perfectly free from crumbs and bits 
of sugar and tea, to maintain her boxes and 
tins in shining neatness, to put away each 
little left over in its place, at once require 
system and thought. These she does not 
readily give, unless she is carefully trained 
by a tactful housekeeper who arouses her 

ride and does not awaken antagonism. A 
fittle judicious praise when pantries are a 
credit to the maid goes far in making her 
careful to keep them as they should be. 

The bane of the refrigerator is the tenden- 
cy to make it a catch-all for whatever comes 
from the table. The housekeeper's habit 
should be to inspect her refrigerators every 
morning, also her buttery and 
shelves, if she have them. Unless she does 
this she will probably find her potatoes and 
beans and pease, her squash and green corn 
and tomatoes, and her yesterday's gravy and 
roast, crammed on top of one another in the 
receptacles on which they were served at 
the dinner table. 

Butter is an absorbent of alien odors and 
flavors, and should therefore be kept by it 
self if possible. Where it is abundant, good 
housekeepers like to keep the supply of but- 
ter, with the daily milk and cream, and the 
eggs for family use, in a refrigerator by 
themselves. If this cannot be done, a sepa- 
rate compartment should be allotted to these 
articles 

Fruits require, as a rule, a cold dry place, 
rather than a damp atmosphere, for their 


preservation; they should be carefully wiped | 


off, and placed on shelves where contact 
each with each is avoided, if they are, 
pears and melons, liable to decay if not care- 
fully looked after 

Certain atmospheric conditions, the acci- 
dent of untidy neighbors, or the occupation 
of a house in which former tenants were 








swinging 





like | 


not neat, may bring upon one the plague of | 


roaches and water-bugs. Thorough clean- 
liness and an incessant war of extermina- 
tion will rid any house or apartment of these 
pests in ten days or a fortnight. 

Radical measures must be taken the in 
stant one of these horrors appears on the 
floor of bath-room or kitchen They 
nocturnal revellers, creepy and disagreeable 
to the last degree. Let the cleansing of the 
premises be constant and thorough; and this 
being done, at evening sprinkle, or blow by 
means of a pipe which comes for the pu 
pose, quantities of ipsect-powder in every 
crack and crevice and all over the floor. 
Sweep this up in the morning and burn it, 
repeating the process daily until the im 
truders disappear 

For rats and mice a trap is preferable to 
poison, since the rodent has an occasional 
fashion of dying in the walls, and making 
its presence known in a manner decidedly 
objectionable. A cat, the sworn enemy of 
the race, is an ally which no hater of rats 
and mice can afford to despise. 





ADV ERTISEMEN'TS. 


“700 Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’’ 


Probably because they 
don’t use 


Sxtrect “ BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the *‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for.each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address, 


_ Armour & Co., Chicago. 





Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 
You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top”’ or “pearl glass” 


whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


dred. 
Be eae pay a nickel more for them 
Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


Pittsbur; 


are | 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


DON’T BLAME THE COOK. 


| i a baking powder is not uniform in 
strength, so that the same quantity will 
always do the same work, no one can know 
how to use it, and uniformly good, light 
food cannot be produced with it. 

Most baking powders, because improperly 
compounded and made from inferior ma- 
terials, lose their strength quickly when the 
can is opened for use. At subsequent bak- 
ings there will be noticed a falling off in 
strength. The food is heavy, and the flour, 
eggs, and butter wasted. 

t is always the case that the consumer 
suffers in pocket, if not in health, by accept- 
ing any substitute for the Royal Baking 
Powder. The Royal is the embodiment of 
all the excellence that it is possible to attain 
in an absolutely pure powder. It is always 
strictly reliable. It is not only more econom- 
ical because of its greater strength, but will 
retain its full leavening power, which no 
other powder will, until used, and make 
more wholesome food. — Household and 
Kitche n. 


RIPPLES, 25200 
ot, TRICYCLE 


power. CHEAP FOR ALL. 
> Fav ure. . 68., Etyria, © 


M R. J. _B. SMALL is prepared to 
furnish to those 

desiring them, cut paper patterns of any designs pub- 

lished in Harfer’s Bazar. Send for price-list to 

J. 8. SMALL, 491) Broad St. “9 Newark, N. J. 
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r “Ere you go to the ball, scrub all the doors, 





MORAL. 


If you'd get 
Buy a 
You'll 


dnd it’ it will pista Cee 


Ne 


St. Louis, 





The New Ci Cinderella. | 


ae) The ugly step-mother other and te two s:sters tail 
; Had gone in their coach to the young prince’s ball. ‘ 
Just like the old story well-known to us ail. 


And left + vey Cindy alone in 
e asi 

To mourn while her sisters were off making mashes, 

In pink muslin gowns, and blue satin sashes. 


Scrub all the windows, scrub all the floors." 
T ir command when poor Cindy implores. 


3 

; But her god-mother said: “Come Cindy 4 dear, bustle! § 
If you ‘d go to the ball, take GOLD D 

d Don’t sit there anc cry 


In less than an hour her bard task was done. 
In bine silk, and diamonds that shone like the sun, 
She danced at the ball, and the prince’s heart won. 


eisengh yous your wort - go out to play, 


. GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


Is the best cleaner known—a scientific combination that gets away with { 
dirt on sight and which sells at half the price of “the other kinds.” Try it. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, | 


New York, Philadelphia, 








ST and hustle, f 
without coven @ muscie !’ , 








Boston, Montreai. 








Sunburn, Dandruff, CHAFING, PRICKLY HEAT, 


Odors from Perspiration, 
Speedily Relieved by 


Packer's Tar Soap § | 


An invaluable companion in the woods. 


its use is really delightful.” 


All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 81 & 83 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





Harper’s 


Franklin Square Library. 


LATEST ISSUES: 


NO. 
736. The World of Chance. A Novel. By 
/. D. Howes, 60 cents. 
"— Dr. Rowe, Am. Field, Chicago. 735. Debit and Credit. A Novel. From 
the German of Gustav FREYTAG. 
“It has a wonderfully soothing and healing influence, and 60 cent 
'—Journal of Health, N.Y. re Se . 
734. A Wasted Crime. A Novel. By 
DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY 50 cents, 
733. Ina Promised Land. A Novel. By 
M. A. BENGOUGH. 50 cents. 
2. An Imperative Duty. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 50 cents. 


Haviland China 


Important : As there are now several Havilands 
in the china trade, it is important that buyers should be in- 
formed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


oe 


On Decorated scorated China. 


On White China. 


Recreations in Botany. 


Il- 
Post 
SI 50. 


By Caro.ine A. CREEVEY. 
lustrated. pp. xii., 216. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $ 


This is an admirable example of 


good work modestly and intelligently 
done. The book is compounded of 
that mingled wisdom of the library 


and highway that the educated student | 


of 
the 
N. 


It is instinct with 
woods and fields.— 


nature gains. 
life of the 
Y. Zimes. 

The science and facts of botany have 
















seldom been more clearly and pleas- | 


antly presented, both in text and illus- 
tration, than in this handsome little 
manual.—Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all book- 
sellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Velvet 


3 hi 
WOMEN 
EADY WoRKAT HOME. PARTICULAR oe Abe 
£ PLICATION. L. WHITE & Sate Bt. Chieago, I, 


641 
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Limoges * 


Co 





1 fine 14k gold Lycee pie ol 
to every reader of 
Cut this out and ona it tou us 
size your full name and ad- 
ress, and we will send you 
one of these elegant richly 
jeweled gold finished watches 
y express for examination, 
and if you think Seteoanel 
~ pearance to any 825.00 go) 
atch, pay our sample price. 
$3.t0and ivis ours. Wesen 
with the watch our guarantee 
that you can return it at any 
sime within one year if not | 
satisfactory, and if you sell | 
or cause the sale of six we | 
will give you One Free. Write 
at once as we shall send out 
samples for sixty days only, 
THE NATIONAL M’F’G 
& IMPORTING C3., 
334 Dearborn Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 
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Is your baby a velvet baby? Miner's 
Taleum Powder, guaranteed harm- 

lese, relieves Chafing in Infante or / 
Adults, at once, and makes the skin 

soft. Try it and you'll see! Ladies 2 
use it and their cheeks grow smooth oo 
as rose petals. Ask for Miner's Tal- 
cum Toilet Powder, or send 2% cts., 
by mail, (silver, stampe, or postal 
note,) to H. A. MINER, Reg. Phar- 
macist, Macpen, Mass. 
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TO TAKE CROCHET WORK TO DO 


| 
Ba oN. ir hee 
| 


. A Girl with a Temper. 


. A Transplanted Rose. 


. A Charge for 


. A New Saint’s Tragedy. 


. Ruling the Planets. 


. Dumaresq’s Daughter. 


. Miss Maxwell's Affections. 


A Romance 


of the Wills Act. By H. B. FINLay 
KNIGHT, 50 cents 
. The Veiled Hand. A Novel. By 
FREDERICK WICKS, §0 cents 
. In Summer Shade. A Novel. By 
MarY E. MANN, 50 cents 
. The Silent Sea. A Novel. By Mrs. 
ALICK MACLEOD. 50 cents, 
An Exquisite Fool. A Novel. By 
E. F. POYNTER. 50 cents. 
The Quality of Mercy. A Novel. By 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 75 cents. 
Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
Novel, By ALAN MuIR. 50 cents. 
. A Man’s Conscience. A Novel. By 
AVERY MACALPINE. Illustrated. 50 
cents. 


. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, and 


Other Stories. 


50 cents. 


By WALTER BEsAN’. 


By Mrs. JOHN 
SHERWOOD. §0 cents, 


France, and Other 


Stories. By Joun HEARD, Jun. Two 
Illustrations. 50 cents. 
. The Blacksmith of Voe. By Pav 


CUSHING. 50 cents, 


. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and 


Other Stories. By Howarp SEELy. 

Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A Novel, 

By THOMAS A. PINKERTON, 50 cents. 

A Novel. By 

BURTON. 50 cents. 

The Baroness. A Novel. 
ces M. PEARD. 50 cents, 

Mrs. Dine’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Illustrated. 50 cents, 

Cut with His Own Diamond. A 
Novel. By PAUL CUSHING, 50 cents. 


Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conrap Wi- 
BRANDT. ‘Translated by Mary J. Sar- 


Mina E. 
By FRAN- 


FORD, 50 cents. 

Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 
cents. 

Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQueen 
GRAY. 50 cents. 


A Novel. By 
GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents. 
A Novel. 


50 cents. 


A Novel. By 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 
Judith Trachtenberg. 
Kar Emit Franzos. Translated by 
(Mrs.) L, P. and C. T. Lewis. 40 cents. 
The Uncle of an Angel, and Other 
Stories. By Tuomas A, JANviER. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

a@ The above works will be sent by mail, postage 
| prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or 
| Mexico, on recetpt of the price. 





TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 


BY EDNA LYALL, 


AvuTHOR oF “ Donovan,” ‘We Two,” ‘ Knicut-Errant,” ‘‘A Harpy NoORSEMAN,” ETC., ETC, 


Cuarter XIX.—( Continued.) 


E. was looking thoughtfully down at the soldiers’ rations 
} heaped on the communion table. Joscelyn wondered 
it his calmness; but when their eyes met he wondered no 
more, for there was something far-seeing and all-embracing 
in the hero's look—something which said more plainly than 
words | see the soul of goodness in things evil.” The 
face was the face of a man one would not scruple to stop 
in the street to ask the way, it was so truthful and kind 
the manner was full of considerateness, yet perfectly gen- 
iine and free from artificiality Joscelyn gave him the 

istomary greeting of the day, and began eagerly to tell 
him of his perplexities; it was impossible to feel the least 
reserve or the least fear when face to face with one who 
evidently understood. When he paused there was a brief 
silence Then, with a kind glance at him, the man said 

You are weary and homesick. Many troubles have of 
late come to you, and it is quite natural you should grieve 
when those with whom, from a sense of duty, you have 
sided wreck and destroy what was meant to be the glory of 
God 

T he place is dear to me,” said Joscelyn 
came here to worship. I cannot endure to see it spoiled.’ 

I know—I understand you—I remember,” said the man; 
ind his eyes filled with tears, so that Joscelyn wondered of 
vhat past scene he could be thinking, but found great com 
fort in his sympathy 

Why must such things be?” he cried; “why must they 


‘Asa lad I 


} 
ln 


What has been abused must ofttimes be seemingly de 
stroyed,” replied his companion Be patient. There is a 
time of restitution.’ 

Joscelyn glanced round the desolated place, and for the 
first time noticed that the ground was strewn with books— 
prayer-books, psalters, and Bibles. He picked up one of 


these last and looked indignantly at its torn and mangled 
ivaves 
Ser he cried They have even torn the Word of 


God 

Is there aught new in that?” said the man, sadly, and 
with a strange far-away look in his eyes Has not that 
been done by friend and by foe, by believer and by unbe- 
llever, these many years? 

Joscelyn was silent, and began to muse on the meaning 
which lay beneath his companion’s words. 

Remember,” added the man, in the tone of one making 
excuse for those beloved, ** that they who did this were ig 
norant and knew not what they did, but thought they were 
serving thetruth. I judge them not, neither should you. 
The Word of God has to receive wounds which pain Him 
more than these. Come and see.” 

He led the way down the steps, and they passed among 
the sleeping soldiers. Most of them slept soundly, but some 
dreamed, and Joscelyn was astonished to find that he could 
see hovering over such the subject of the dream. They 
paused beside a young soldier who was stretched at full 
length on one of the benches. Above him hovered three 
men branded in the cheeks and forehead, and with their ears 
cut off 

‘This soldier,” said the man, “ was a London apprentice, 
ind stood in Palace Yard when honest men still living on 
this earth suffered in the pillory for their opinions. You 
see how cruelly these temples of God were marred.” 

They passed on till they came to the Bishop's throne, and 
here, with his head resting on the cushions, lay a gray-baired 

licer. Above him hovered the likeness of a fair young girl 
with downcast eyes and cheeks wet with tears. 

It is his daughter,” said the man, sorrowfully. ‘She 
was ruined by a false-tongued courtier at Whitehall.” 

They passed on, stepping over the débris of many images, 
and paused by a white-haired veteran of fourscore years. 
Joscelyn remembered that he had seen this bitter-looking 
fanatic hew down a beautiful representation of the shepherds 
worshipping the Babe of Bethlehem. But above him there 
floated now a dream-picture which made the two spectators 
shudder. It was the figure of a young woman bound to a 
stake: flames were licking her bare feet 

‘It is his mother,” said the man, in a voice that trembled 
with emotion. ‘‘As a Jad he saw her burned at Smithfield 
He cannot forget.” 

They walked on a little farther, till Joscelyn paused be 
fore a tomb on which had been a representation of Christ at 
the grave of Lazarus, which he well remembered, and had 
ilways specially loved to look upon 

They have destroyed the Christ!” he cried, in real grief 

Surely they might bave reverenced this—this that Dick 
und I both held dear in the old days.” 

The man smiled kindly. ‘1am glad you held it dear,” 
he said Yet, after all, there was little need of the stone 
image when the living presence was near you. Neither 
was ita true likeness. The statue represented an unnatural 
face, not a true man’s face—a man tempted, troubled, lonely 
like you 

Was he in truth really tried as I am?” said Joscelyn, in 
wtonishment, for, like ost people, he had never grasped 
the truth that Chris* «nen born on the earth, had emptied 
himself of all t'... could give him advantage over others, 
that he was literally ‘‘ of no reputation,” and was ‘* found 
in fashion as a man.” 

‘Is it not so written?” said his companion. 

* Yet IL ever thought it was far easier for him,” said Jos- 
celyp. ‘' Was he, save for sin, just like one of us? Had he 
in truth all the natoral wishes and cravings of a man? 
Had he to struggle for self-control? Was he truly tempted 
as we are?” 

‘In all points,” said his companion. ‘‘ But I see you do 
not yet understand what you have seen this night. Let it 
teach you that humanity is the temple of the fiving God. 
Let it show you who is in truth the Word of the Father. 
Let it prove to you that in harming one another you crucify 
him afresh, that in serving one another you are serving 
him.” 

“How do you understand so well, sir? How do you 
know?” said Joscelyn 

His question remained unanswered for a minute; but as 
they stood there beside the shattered image of the Christ, 
he felt constrained to look into his companion’s face, and it 
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seemed to him that he saw there the well-spring of all wis- 
dom and power and love. It was as if new life were being 
poured into him. 

‘* How can such as you feel for one like me?” he faltered. 

The man looked into his eyes, and smiled with the strong 
patience of one who has learned to wait. 

* Am I not your kinsman?” he said. 

Then at last Joscelyn knew that be was talking with the 
Hero of Love, and remembering in what fight this conqueror 
had overcome, and for the first time noticing that marks of 
the conflict were still left, he thought his heart must have 
broken with love and gratitude had not a strong hand 
clasped his closely—had not he realized that love is im- 
mortal. 

**My Lord and my God!” he cried. 

And with the words on his lips he awoke. 

The cold gray light of the winter's morning filled the 
cathedral and lit up the fallen statues and the unharmed 
effigy of William of Wykeham. Birds flew singing through 
the shattered west window, and the bugle sounded the re- 
reille. 

Cuaprer XX. 

“Deo you call it power in a child if he is allowed to play with the 
wheels and bands of some vast engine, pleased with their murmur and 
whirl, till his unwise touch, wandering where it ought not, scatters 
beam and wheel into rain? Yet what machine is so vast, so jncogniza- 


bie, as the working of the mind of a great nation; what child's hand 
so wanton as the word of a selfish king?”—Ruesxty. 


“ Waerrren at tue Court House, Karrranam, 
THIS 2TH DAY OF JANUARY. 

“My pear Farra,—I was right glad to hear that my 
letter telling you of our betrothal bad been received by you, 
for in truth I ever commit a letter to the post nowadays 
with many misgivings, since not only the chances of war are 
against its safe delivery, but grandfather says the dispute 
as to the Postmaster still occupies the Parliament, and that 
though the sequestration of Witherings (to whom we owe so 
much in the establishing of the eight main postal roads) 
hath been declared by vote to be illegal, yet the quarrel has 
led to an affray in which some laid violent hands on the 
mails, and this may belike happen again. I wish from my 
heart we were on one of the direct roads, then we should 
with much less delay receive our letters; still, we should not 
grumble, being much better off than would have been the 
case seven years ago. Moreover, we have found a trusty 
private messenger whom we may lawfully employ between 
ourselves, one Temperance Turner, who, out of gratitude to 
my dear love, will tramp all over the country betwixt him and 
me. Since I last wrote you I have seen Mr, Richard Hey- 
worth. He was staying at Bletchingley, and most good-na- 
turedly walked over here bearing me a letter from Joscelyn. 
The letter contained heavy news, for he wrote as a prisoner 
in Farnham Castle, but since then I have heard of his speedy 
release, so you need not be troubled at it. Mr. Richard Hey- 
worth is a fine young officer with very good manners, and 
in bis way of speaking he resembles Joscelyn, but otherwise 
they are not much alike. He was full of kind thoughts for 
us in our trouble, and ready to serve us in any way, and 
even had he been a churl I must have liked him because of 
his devotion to his brother. They are‘to each other like Da 
vid and Jovathan, and it is a sore grief to them that in this 
war they are opposed to cach other. He had with him a 
hunchback, the messenger of whom I write—Temperance 
‘Turner—by whom I sent a letter to Farnham, and, to my 
great joy, the man came back at Epiphany, bringing a long 
letter from Joscelyn at Chichester. He has already seen 
much of the horrors of war, but he likes Sir W. Waller, his 
new commander, and wrote me many matters of interest 
with regard to the siege of Winchester. From Winchester 
they marched to Chichester, having a weary time of it, for 
there was a great downfall of heavy rains, and he says that 
for nine days and nine nights they never knew what it was 
to have a dry garment on them, and were forced to lie in the 
open fields. He spent his Christmas day in the siege of Chi- 
chester, but on the 29th the city yielded, the King’s party 
being worn out and unable to support the fatigue of the 
duty, all of which Jay upon them, as the citizens were 
mostly favorable to the Parliament and ill pleased at the 
Royalist commander for exposing them to the miseries of a 
siege. Joscelyn says there, as also at Winchester, great dam- 
age was done to the cathedral, the soldiers breaking the paint- 
ed window facing the bishop's palace, and smashing monu- 
ments, breaking in pieces the communion table and the rail- 
ings about it, the pulpit and the benches and pews, tearing 
up Bibles and prayer-books, and acting like wild school-boys 
too long kept at their tasks. All of which you can fancy is 
highly distasteful to one of histurn. But he writes, ‘ Better 
they should do this than fall upon helpless women and chil- 
dren, as is so often the case when the conquerors enter a city 
after a siege.’ It seems a sad pity that the fine organ in the 
cathedral should have been pulled down by Waller’s men, 
and it must have been little to the liking of the commander, 
who, Joscelyn says, hath a great love for music. But the lead- 
en pipes were like to be of great use, so down it must come. 
When will this weary war be over? 1 grow sick with the 
thought of the dangers that may too likely beset you at 
Gloucester. Would that by some magic I could hear from 
you each day! But belike that would not be good for our 
faith; we might grow to depend on the magic message 
rather than on God's care and our communion with him. 

“ Joscelyn is now marching into Wiltshire. God send he 
may not fall ill with this bitter cold weather! But he is strong 
and hardy, and a good courage carries one through many 
discomforts. We heard this day from London that the 
Parliamentary garrison at Cirencester had resisted and re- 
pulsed the Royalist attack. This is good hearing. yet I like 
not to think of the war so near your parts. Christmas was 
the most desolate | ever knew. Heavy rain fell all the day, 
and though the carol-singers came round at dark, and the 
tenants all received their plum-puddings on the eve, yet 
there seemed no merriment save among the children, who, 
thank God, can forget the cloud overshadowing the land, 
Nurse was much pleased with your message. She is just 
turning your blue cloak for Hester, who had outgrown hers. 
I marvel that your mother-in-law expected a bride to be 
clad in sad-colored raiment, nor can I see that there is aught 
carnal in bright colors; so long as a dress be modest and not 
over-costly, why must it be sombre in hue? You should 
quote to her Joseph’s many-colored coat; and is there not 
much as to bright colors in the book of St. John’s Revela- 
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tion? From Chichester Joscelyn sent me by his messenger 
a betrothal ring. "Tis of plain gold, and the posy is Pro 
C vristo et patria,’ than which methinks we could have no 
better motto, I long to talk of many matters with you, dear 
Faith. Hester is over-young, and were it not for Mrs. Ursula 
and for Charlotte, who are both of them ever ready to talk of 
Joscelyn to my heart’s content, I do not know how I should 
fare. Mrs. Arbella shakes her head over our betrothal, and 
says she had hoped I had made up my mind to single bless- 
edness; sometimes when she talks with that pitying con- 
tempt of men, as though they were all far beneath her, I feel 
moved to anger, but grandfather says ‘tis but natural, since 
her father was a self-willed tyrant and made her youth mis- 
erable. Dear Mrs. Ursula is different, and though even she 
thinks most men bad, she can be brought to admit that there 
are exceptions. Yesterday we had a visit from the Evelyns 
of Wotton. Mr. John Evelyn was as witty and pleasant as 
ever. While his elder brother talked with grandfather he 
walked with me in the garden, telling me of many improve 

ments he hopes to make at Wotton with his brother’s per 

mission, notably a fish-pond with an island upon it <nd some 
arbors, besides a room which he may use as his sudy. I 
was glad to talk with him, feeling that day.sad at heart 
about Joscelyn’s danger. I told Mr. Evelyn of my betrothal 
and of my anxieties; and though, as you know, he holds not 
with the Parliament, no ove could have been more kind and 
understanding. Also, he remembered seeing Joscelyn at the 
time of your wedding, and spoke warmly of him. He ex 

plained to me his own position. His uncle Sir Johu Evelyn 
of Godstone is of course all for the Parliament, but Mr. 

Evelyn holds on most points with the King, though disap- 
proving of his arbitrary measures. He therefore holds aloof 
from the war and lives retired at his brother's house at Wot- 
ton, journeying now and again to London. He bade me turn 
my thoughts to gardening when anxious and troubled. ‘The 
air will be sneliches to you,’ said he, ‘and the work will 
cheer your spirits, and in watching the slow growth and im 

provement of your pleasaunce you will learn that ‘tis only ill 
weeds grow apace.’ 

** By the next opportunity we shall send you six robes and 
the shifts and flannels which Mounie wore as a babe. Char 
Jotte takes the opportunity when the children are tucked up 
at night to make you two wondrous smart lying-in caps, in 
which you will be able to receive your Gloucester friends 
when they come for the cake and caudle. Have a care of 
yourself, dear Faith. I could wish you were here in this re- 
mote country-side, where, as Mr. Evelyn said the other day, 
it seems scarce credible that we are not above eighteen miles 
from London, and where since the attack on the house last 
August we have been in no way troubled by the war. My 
grandfather sends you loving messages and his regards to 
your husband. Your loving sister, 

“CLEMENCY CorITON 

‘*P.S.—I forgot to say that Joscelyn is in somewhat better 
case with Sir Thomas Heyworth, who spoke kindly to him 
in their mutual trouble about Rosamond’s iliness. She came 
near dying of a fever, but is now almost recovered. I have 
a great wish to see her; she must be ap extraordinary brave 
child.” 


CuarTer XXI. 
“No tame and tatored echo she 
Of all upon her lover's lips; 
She scorns to bear acroes her sou! 
The changeless shadow of eclipse; 
But tull of fire and living help 
Discovers to my blinder eyes 
Green alleys that may wiad—who knows? 
To peace and paradise.”"—-Nogma» K. Gare 

One February day, when the lamp had just been lighted 
in the study and Clemency had begun her usual hour's read 
ing with her grandfather, they were sturiled to hear sounds 
as of some visitor arriving. No guest had been bidden, and 
it was late in the day for any one to arrive from the neigh 
borhood. Clemency had a sort of wild hope that it might be 
her lover, but this vain imagination was speedily dispelled 
for the serving-mau threw open the door of the study and 
announced *‘ Mr, Bennett.” 

Any one more utterly unlike Joscelyn it would have been 
impossible to conceive, for while the one was eager, boyish, 
and high-spirited, the other was old for his age, grave and 
sober, and seemed never to shake off his business cares 
And now a fresh anxiety appeared to weigh heavily upon 
him, so that she instantly guessed that something was amiss 
with Faith. 

“You bring us ill news?” she said, tremulously. 

“Nay,” he said, ** you must not be frightened. But we 
are anxious about Faith, very anxious. She had a great 
shock, some foolish body describing in her presence all the 
horrors that went on when the King’s troops pillaged 
Cirencester. And when the next day the army advanced 
to Gloucester and summoned it, she was grievously upset.” 

‘Gloucester summoned?” said Sir Robert. “ We had 
heard nothing of that.” 

‘**T was on the second of this month,” said Christopher 
Bennett, ‘but Colonel Massey and the Mayor having re 
plied twice that they held the city for the Parliament, and 
would only deliver it upon an order from those in authority, 
Prince Rupert retired to Cirencester again, and for the time 
all is peaceful. As soon as I could safely leave Faith I came 
to London, and while there I obtained a pass from Parlia- 
ment permitting Mistress Coriton with attendants to travel, 
being not without hope, sir, that you would permit me to 
take my sister-in-law back to Gloucester, where, in truth, she 
is sorely needed. I know not how my poor little wife is 
likely to fare in her trouble; and her cry is all for Clem- 
ency.”” 

“We were never parted before,” said Clemency, ‘‘and ‘I 
saw from her latest letter that she was sad at heart. Oh, 
grandfather, pray let me go to her.” 

“Tt is an ill time for a maid like you to be travelling,” 
said Sir Robert, doubtfully. 

‘** But Christopher will be there to take care of me,” said 
Clemency. ‘‘And I have no fears. Charlotte will take 
good care of the children, and—if you would spare me—!” 

“It is not a question of my sparing you,” said Sir Rob- 
ert, ‘‘ but whether I ought to permit you to run such a risk. 
As for the children, they will be safe enough here, and doubt- 
less Mrs. Ursula and Mrs. Arbella will take compassion on 
them. Charlotte, if I mistake not, will insist on going with 
you,” 
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“T bad never thought of that,” said Clemency. “ May I 
speak with her at once and see what she says to the plan?” 

Having received Sir Robert’s permission, she hurried up 
to the third floor, where in the nursery she found, to her re- 
lief, that Charlotte Wells, the faithful servant who had been 
in the family ever since Clemency’s own babyhood, was sit- 
ting alone at work. ‘‘The children are having a game 
of ‘all hid,’ explained the nurse, glancing up for an in- 
stant, her needle flying in and ont of her work as she talked. 
‘Tis the best game to keep them happy these cold days 
when they are kept in the house. Was that a news-letter 
brought to the house awhile ago? I thought I heard a 
horseman ride up.” 

Then Clemency told of Mr. Bennett’s arrival and of the 

news of Faith. Charlotte let her busy needle rest for a 
minute and listened attentively. She was a woman of about 
forty, dressed in a straight linsey gown and neat white cap 
and apron, Any one looking at her must have been struck 
with the intelligence and the kindliness of her face; there 
was something characteristic, too, in ber brisk active move- 
ments, but only those who had long known her fully under- 
stood the beauty of her character, with its rare unselfish 
devotion, its absorption in the needs of other people. Sir 
Robert bad surmised rightly; Charlotte at once proposed 
that she should go to Gloucester, and before Clemency 
could even hint at difficulties or dangers, the busy needle 
was flying in and out of the work again, and she was rapid- 
ly settling what must be done. 
““T will finish off this cloak; there is not more than half 
avn hour’s workin it,” she said in her brisk voice, ‘‘ and 
then, my dear, | must pack our clothes as closely as may be, 
for I know well Mr. Bennett will grumble if we carry much 
with us. I never yet knew a gentleman that could put up 
with many packages. As for the robes and the caps and 
things, why, they must goin any case. But there can be no 
call for you to take more than one complete change of 
clothes, for there is not like to be much company to 
entertain; folks are over-much occupied for amusements 
now. Then for the children, | know the other servants will 
look well to them, and, my dear, why should you not per- 
suade your grandfather to ask the ladies from the Dower 
House to stay here while you are gone? They would be 
company for him, and would help to keep things going 
rightly in the household.” 

In the end this was really arranged, and the next morning 
Mrs, Ursula came hurrying across the wet grass in the park 
to take a last farewell of Clemency and receive directions 
from Charlotte as to the management of little Monnie. Her 
kind strong face was the first thing which Clemency’s eyes 
rested on when she woke, somewhat later than usual, after a 
restless night 

“You look tired, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Ursula, kissing the 
girl's flushed face, and smoothing back the disordered chest- 
nut hair. 

‘I fear you have been too much excited to sleep well.” 

‘‘T am glad to be awake,” said Clemency, “for I have 
had naught but ill dreams. Christopher told us last night 
of the poor prisoners who were dragged by the Royalists 
from Cirencester to Oxford. Had you heard about them?” 

“Nay,” said Mrs. Ursula; *‘ we heard merely that Prince 
Rupert had taken Cirencester. What of the prisoners?” 

** Cirencester was pillaged. and as for the prisoners—nigh 
upon twelve hundred of them—they were thrust into the 
church, without food or drink, many of them being sorely 
wounded. Some were ransomed, but though the money was 
received, the officers insisted on their going to Oxford to 
swell the ‘ Triumph,’ as they called it, and be marched past 
the King. On the morrow they were tied together in cou- 
ples and driven half naked along the muddy roads, goaded 
and, beaten as though they were beasts, Among them, Chris- 
topher said, were many gentlemen and ministers and towns- 
folk, besides the regular soldicrs and officers. When they 
got to Witney they were again thrust into the church with 
out food for the night, and the next day were driven on to 
Oxford, and taken with much triumph through the streets 
where the King and many of the nobles, besides people of 
the city, came out to look upon them and to smile at their 
misery. Among them, they say, was a proper handsome man 
with very white skin where it could be seen for the blood of 
his wounds. He, not being able to go, was set naked upon 
the bare back of a horse, bis wounds gaping and his body 
smeared with blood; yet he sat upright upon the horse with 
an undaunted countenance, and when near the King a brawl- 
iug woman cried out to him, ‘Ah you traitorly rogue! you 
are wellserved.’ Then he, with a scornful look towards her, 
uttered a word of reproach, and instantly dropped from his 
horse.” 

‘Dropped down dead, do you mean?” said Mrs, Ursula, 
with a shudder 

Yes, at the very feet of the Ning. And all night I have 
seen this again and again, and cach time the prisoner had the 
face of Joacelyn 

‘Yet it is not likely that he would have been at Cirences 
ter; had Sir William Waller's army been there the place 
would scarcely have been taken,” said Mrs. Ursula. ‘* And 
ertainly Mr. Bennett would have known had it been so.” 

Clemency admitted that this was probable, and with the 
morning sunshine and Mrs. Ursula’scalm reassuring voice she 
soon escaped the terror into which her dream had thrown 
her, “Oh, if all the King’s followers were but like you!” 

ie sighed, throwing her arms round Mrs. Ursula’s neck. 

Yet how you can find it in your heart to desire the triumph 

f a king who cares so little for the sufferings of his people 
passes my understanding.” 

“Il honor his office,” said Mrs. Ursula. ‘As a man he 
hath doubtless some faults, though even you must admit 
that he also has many virtues.” 

‘He hath great love to his wife and children, doubtless,” 
said Clemency, ‘‘ but there is no special merit in that; most 
decent men have as much. And they say he is religious, but 
iis methinks a strange religion which can permit a man to 
break faith, to deceive. to be wholly without truthfulness. 
As to honoriug the office, why, if he has abused the office I 
should think God would remove him from it as Saul was re- 
moved.” 

‘“* Child,” said Mrs. Ursuia, ‘‘ you are young, and the young 
are hard. Do not judge one the difficulties of whose posi 
tion you know not. °Tis no small thing that a prince trained 
in the corrupt court of King James hath grown up pure- 
hearted and well-meaning. And now do not let us say more 
of matters whereon we differ.. Here is your bow! of milk and 
a manchet, every morsel of which you must eat, for who 
knows where you will dine, or when?” 

She bustled about, helping in all the manifold preparations 
for the journey, and her kind face was the last Clemency’s 
eyes rested on when, mounted on her pillion behind Christo- 
pber Bennett, she looked sorrowfully from one to another of 
the little group gathered at the great door to see them start 
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on their travels. There was her grandfather looking wan 
and haggard as if he had slept little, and Hester very white 
and quiet, and Prue dissolved in tears, and Hal waving his 
hand and shouting words of good cheer. Lastly there was 
Mrs. Ursula, trim, erect, vigorous, standing by the large 
rounded box-bush and holding up little Monnie in her strong 
arms. 

The journey was a tedious ove, and owing to the position 
of the King’s troops they were obliged to take a circuitous 
road. Fortunately the weather proved all that could be 
wished, and spite of the anxiety about Faith and the many 
perils of the way, Clemency contrived to get some hours of 
real enjoyment during that strange week, us they journeyed 
along the rough roads in the mild still February days, with 
their misty brightness and thesr first faint promise of spring. 

When they had reached Gloucestershire the possibilities of 
enjoyment grew more difficult, for here the country showed 
marked signs of the wretchedness of war. Several times they 
passed houses that had been wantonly burnt by the dread- 
ed ‘‘ Prince Robber,” as in these parts he was invariably 
called, and Clemency was often haunted at night by the sad 
sights which had forced themselves on her notice during 
the day’s ride—haggard broken-hearted women, children 
ragged and half starved, men suffering from grievous 
wounds, or hopelessly maimed in the strife. 

“You might give them just an alms,” suggested Char 
lotte, whose kind heart ached at the sight of so much mis- 


ery. And with the help of her trusty servant Clemency pro- . 


cured at the next inn a handful of groats, half-groats, and 
pence in exchange for a crown, and found some pleasure in 
seeing the sad faces brighten as they received this trifling 
help. Once as she was riding very wearily one clear cold 
afternoon, holdiig with one hand to Christopher Bennett 
and in the other hand keeping a groat ready for the next 
needy person they met, her eye happned to fall on the mot- 
to engraved on the coin, in which the King was described 
as the Protector of Religion, English laws, and free Parlia- 
ments. As she mused on the words it seemed to her more 
and more difficult to understand the position of Mrs. Ursula 
and Mrs. Arbella, and recalling all that she had so often 
learnt from ber grandfather of the terrible tyranny and in 
justice which had caused the present war, her heart grew 
hot with indigovation against the one who was responsible 
for so much suffering and wrong. Only now did she fully 
realize how great the evil must have been which led a man 
like Colonel Hampden to face for the country he so much 
loved all the horrors of civil war. Nothing could have led 
such a one to adopt that desperate course but a disease 
that threatened to destroy the liberties of England. 

““Clemency,” said her brother-in-law, “look yonder! 
There is the tower of the cathedral.” : 

She turned and saw with a throb of delight the beautiful 
tower standing out distinctly against the sunset sky. and in 
her intense relief at the thought of being near to Faith, her 
face softened and her indignation died away. 

* The young Mrs. Ursula said it were hard,” she thought 
to herself. ‘*T hope I shall grow less ready to judge hard 
judgments. I will try to think of what she said about 
the King’s ill training, and of what grandfather says of his 
bad advisers and the Queen’s evil influence. Belike there 
be but few men who would have acted differently under 
the same conditions.” 

A wretched-looking trio by the way-side here attracted 
her attention—a man with scarred face and but one leg; a 
woman in the last stage of exhaustion clasping in her arms 
an infant so tiny thatdt seemed scarcely human. The sight 
of its poor little shrivelled face made the tears rush to Clem- 
ency’s eyes; to her dying day she could recall it. With 
a word of pity she dropped her groat into the hand of the 
mother. As for Charlotte, she made Mr. Bennett’s man stop 
his horse, and taking off her own warm shaw], held it tow- 
ards the poor wayfarer. 

*‘Wrap it round yourself and the babe, my dear,” she 
said in her motherly voice. ‘Tis the only chance of sav- 
ing you,” 

It was almost dark as they rode over the bridge and 
through the gateway into Gloucester, and Clemency was so 
weary that she could scarcely stand when one of the serv- 
ing-men lifted her from her pillion. They were at the 
southeast corner of the close—or as it was called College 
Green—and in the dim light Clemency could just discern 
the huge dark outline of the cathedral, Then Christopher 
Bennett gave her his arm and led her up the path to a 
gabled ivy-covered house, and in a minute she was standing 
beside the hearth in a snug wainscoted parlor, with Faith 
clinging to her, half laughing, half crying 

‘You are better?” said Clemency, anxiously. 

Yes, yes,” said Faith, “and nothing matters now that 
you have come.” 

Clemency thought those were the sweetest words she had 

heard for many aday. And really it seemed as though her 
arrival had put new life and vigor into poor Faith. She be- 
gan to look upon the bright side of things, and there was so 
much to talk over with Clemency that she had little time to 
brood over the horrors of the past or the fears for the future. 
They contrived to keep from her the ominous news of fight- 
ing in the forest of Dean and of the loss of-the little Parlia- 
mentary garrison at Coford; but when Lord Herbert, with his 
army of wild Welshmen actually arrived before Gloucester 
early in March, it was of course impossible to keep her in 
ignorance of the danger that threatened them. It was re- 
yorted that the Royalists were waiting for the arrival of 
*rince Rupert and Prince Maurice before actually attacking 
the city, and day after day passed in monotonous anxiety, 
and each night the inhabitants knew not what might hap- 
pen before morning. Faith began to flag terribly, and poor 
Clemency suffered unspeakably when, by way doubtless of 
showing their sympathy and interest, every worthy matron 
who came to the house to inquire poured into her ear the 
most dismal prognostications, with many sighs and shakes 
of the head. She was not only full of anxiety about her 
sister, but in an agony of suspense about her lover. It was 
now three months since she had received any news of him, 
and though it was reported that Sir William Waller was in 
Wiltshire, nothing definite was known, and she felt sure that 
Joscelyn must be either ill or wounded, unless indeed his 
letters had miscarried. 

One afternoon as she sat in the window of the little oak- 
wainscoted parlor the sound of a rebec played outside 
made her start to her feet. The player was not yet in sight, 
but the voice was surely that of the hunchback chanting his 
invariable psalm: : 

“All people that on earth do dwell 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice.” 


Throwing down her needle-work, Clemency darted out, 
and Temperance Turner, who was scanning the houses atten- 
tively, quickly perceived her and came shambling forward. 
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“ Good-morrow, fair mistress,” he said, removing his stee- 
ple-crowned hat respectfully. ‘‘I have wandered far in 
search of you.” 

**Come in, come in!” she cried, eagerly, and Temperance 
followed her into the parlor. 

** All the way to Katterham did I go with a letter for you,” 
he said, ‘‘ and then hearing you had just gone to Gloucester, 
1 went back with the news to Captain leroseth, whom I 
came up with at Bristol, wherethe Royalists’ plot to deliver 
the city was found out and happily stopped, and the place 
be now secured by Sir William Waller. And here be a fresh 
letter for you, mistress, from the Captain, but if I could not 
find you I was to hand it to Colonel Massey to read.” 

yy ey’ f eagerly thanking him, bade him go to the kitch 
en for food and rest, and hastily unfolding her letter read as 
follows: 


“Dear Heart,—I am grieved that our friendly messen 
ger failed to find you, but Sir Robert sent me a letter by him 
telling me of your whereabouts, and though it filled me with 
great anxiety to bear that you are in the midst of the strife, 
yet I have great hopes that we shall shortly meet and that 
your danger will soon be at an end. Make it known to Col 
onel Massey and to the Mayor that we are now marching to 
your relief, and that by the 24th we shall attack the Welsh 
army at Highnam on the one side, and that Sir William de 
sires that Gloucester do at the same time attack them on the 
other side. Thus we shall have them at great advantage. 
This is a strange love-letter, but ‘twas thought best to send 
the communication thus secretly and in a private manner 
I trust your sister does well, and that you bore the jour 
ney without great discomfort. We have had much march- 
ing and countermarching, with some sharp skirmishes, but 
since taking Winchester and Chichester no serious siege 
Colonel N: Fiennes hath been made Governor of Bristol 
a vast improvement on his predecessor. Temperance trav 
elled by way of Shortell, and brought me a letter from Rosa 
mond, who is now recovered from her sickness; my father 
still remains at home, somewhat out of health, and Dick and 
Jervis are with Sir Ralph Hopton in Devon or Cornwall. My 
dearest, I kiss your hands, and rest ever 

“ Your faithful lover to serve you, 
“JoscELYN HrywortTu 
“To Mra. Clemency Coriton, At the house of Mr. Christopher Bennett, 

In College Green at Gloucester.” 

The news of this promised succor cheered the sinking 
hearts of the citizens, though still they were not without 
anxiety lest Prince Rupert should swoop down upon them 
before Sir William Waller arrived. But that astute General 
managed his campaign most skilfully, succeeded in taking 
Malmesbury, made a feint of marching upon Cirencester 
which kept the Royalists at bay, and then turned instead to 
the forest of Dean, where, with the aid of thirty flat-bottomed 
boats which he had brought on carriages from London for 
the passage of the Severn, he dexterously contrived to effect 
the crossing of his entire army at Framilode in broad day 
light. 

Meanwhile at Gloucester the garrison, which had consisted 
merely of a hundred horse and some two hundred foot-sol 
diers, had been re-enforced by the welcome arrival of two 
hundred horse from Bristol under Captain John Fiennes 
Several sallies were after this attempted, and Lord Herbert's 
Welsh army suffered a good deal, while the besieged had the 
strong consolation of knowing that their help drew nigh 
Clemency counted the very hours till the 24th of March, and 
on the 23d she went with her brother-in-law to see Colonel 
Massey and his gallant little band march out of Gloucester 
to attack the Welsh army at Highnam, and in sick suspense 
waited through the long day, hearing almost incessant f ring, 
but at nightfall learning that as yet Sir William Waller's 
army had not arrived. The little band from Gloucester re 
mained through that night at Highnam, and Clemency right 
ly guessed that all through the hours of darkness her lover 
was marching swiftly to their relief. She had heard from 
him of Sir William’s almost invariable practice of marching 
at night, and had laughed at the nickname of the “ Night 
owl” which he had received from the Royalists. 

Great was her delight when, on the morning of the 24th, 
Christopher Bennett offered to take her to the top of the 
cathedral tower, that they might see what was passing 
Walking through the noble building, the beauty of which 
did not especially appeal to Clemency’s untrained eye, they 
passed through a narrow doorway to the stone staircase 
which wound up one of the angles of the great tower. On 
and on they climbed, past the belfry, past the bells themselves, 
till at length a sudden burst of light and a boisterous buffet 
ing from the cold March wind met them as the door at the 
top was thrown back and they stepped on to the leads. 

**See!” cried Christopher Bennett, in great excitement ; 
“they come! they come!” 

And Clemency, looking in the direction which he indicated, 
saw in the distance what seemed a small dark spot, with now 
and then a curious flash of light as the sun struck upon 
yikes or helmets. ‘‘Joscelyn is there,” she said to herself. 
3ut somehow she could not in the least realize it; could 
only watch with a strange fascination the steady yet seem 
ingly slow approach of that moving blot on the landscape. 

Suddenly there was a flash, a cloud of white smoke, fol- 
lowed by a dull roar overpowering the rattle of musketry 
at Highnam. The Welsh suddenly realized that they were 
caught in a trap. They made a desperate attack on the 
new -comers, While at the same time trying to resist Massey’s 
attack on one of their redoubts. Clemency watched breath 
lessly. After a time there was a lull in the firing; the army 
of William the Conqueror, as the Parliamentarians loved to 
call Waller, marched steadily on. 

“The Welsh must have hung out a flag of truce,” said 
Christopher Bennett. ‘‘"Tis tantalizing to be afar, seeing 
this much and no more.” 

Clemency was not sure that she could have borne to watch 
matters save from a distance. *‘ Let us come down and tell 
Faith,” she said. ‘‘ How she will rejoice to know that we 
are once more in safety!” 

Through the remainder cf that day the two sisters waited 
as best they could for further news, Christopher Bennett 
did not return for many hours, and the suspense was hard 
to bear. The evening set in cold and wet, They listened 
with anxious hearts to the howling of the wind and to the 
heavy rain driving against the window. Presently Faith 
heard her husband’s step outside. ‘‘ Run down, Clemen 
cy,” she begged; ‘‘ask what tidings he has brought;” and 
Clemency needed no second bidding, but hurried down the 
dimly lighted staircase. 

‘Do you bring news of Joscelyn?”’ she cried; but the 
words had hardly left her lips, when in the entrance lobby 
some one came striding past Christopher to greet her, ‘‘ Oh, 
dear heart!” she cried, in a sudden rapture of surprise and 
relief, ‘“‘is it you?” 








As for Joseelyn, he forgot war and weariness and the pres 
ence of Christopher Bennett, and only knew that after months 
of separation he once more ¢ lasped Clemency in hisarms. It 
was perhaps not until that moment that either of them fully 
realized how eutirely they belonged to each other, and it was 
slmost more with the look and tone of a wife than as a re 
cently betrothed girl that Clemency exclaimed, ** You have 
been marching all night, and how wet and weary you are!” 

Who would murmur at hard work when this is at the 
end of it?” said Joscelyn, looking into the sweet hazel eyes, 
which seemed to gaze into his very heart 

And, in truth, she had never seen him look more strong and 
manly and full of life than he did at that moment, though 
his hair bung in a tangled wet mass about his steel gorget, 
and his eyes, in spite of their bright gladness, told the tale 
of thirty-six hours without sleep—hours full of deep anxiety 
und strenuous bodily exertion 

I am afraid of waking and finding all this but a dream,’ 
said Clemency, when, later on, supper being ended, she sat 
with him beside the hearth in the withdrawing-room. The 
flickering firelicht fell on her chestnut hair, and the two 
somewhat dim candles in solid silver candlesticks shed a 
soft mellow radiance on her delicately pure coloring. In her 
lover’s honor she had put on that second dress which Char 
lotte had allowed her to bring from home, and the soft folds 
of gray velvet relieved at the neck and sleeves by wide ruf 
fles of fine white cambric seemed to enhance the beauty of 
her face and figure 

To me,” said Joscelyn, ‘‘ the war seems like a bad dream, 
and our love the reality; and yet, did you not share that love 
of our country which nerves us for the fight, you ¢ ould never 
be to me the strength and stay that you are.” 

In truth,” said Clemency, ‘‘ we women fight also, but it 
is our fears that we have to conquer Sometimes it seems 
to me an ill omen that | first knew I loved you through dead 
ly terror lest you should be harmed. Your outward foes are 
perhaps more easily repulsed and kept at bay. They say 
husbands and wives should be complement of each other, 
that their characters should be unlike. What do you think?” 

Joscelyn smiled ‘I think,” he said, that God made your 
patience to cure my impatience, your tenderness to amend 
my hardness 
‘Hush!” she said, laying her finger on his lips, with a smile 
‘For my part, I am sure that ‘tis your brave hope that must 
chase away my coward fear. Oh, Joscelyn! Ido hope that I, 
too, may be true to our motto, and serve Christ and the coun 
try 

‘Joscelyn did not speak, but stooping down, kissed her with 
grave and tender reverence on the lips. He thought to him 
self that Clemency’s prayers were likely to do more for the 
country than men’s swords 


Cuapter XXII 
“The habit of living lightly hearted, in daily presence of death, always 
has had, and must have, power both ju the making and testing of honest 
men Ruskin 


Tue 25th of March, at that time reckoned as New- Year's 
day, dawned brightly in Gloucester, the sun shone, the cit 
izens rejoiced in their de siverance, and the Blue Regiment 
of Dennis Wise, the Mayor, was ordered to conduct the 
Welsh prisoners in triumph from Highnam to the city. But 
in the gabled house in College Green there was sorrow 
Joscelyn, worn out with the arduous march from Malmes 
bury and the excitement of the previous day, had slept 
soundly in the attic room, but no one else had slept at all, 
and as he came down the creaking stair the next morning 
Clemency met him on the landing of the first story with a 
whispered warning to tread softly, for Faith was grievously 
ill 

** My dearest,” he said, following her into the withdraw- 
ing-room where only a few hours before they had talked so 
happily, ‘‘is your sister in such great danger?’ 

‘*No.” said Clemency, her tears falling fast as she rested 
her aching head on his shoulder. ‘* They have great hopes 
that Faith will recover, but her babe is dead, the little son 
she had longed for. Charlotte has laid him here in the 
cradle. Look!” 

Joscelyn felt a choking in his throat as he saw her draw 
back the sheet from the face of the lovely little child, born 
too soon into this distracted world. He, who had learnt to 
look unmoved upon death in its ghastliest forms during his 
campaign, found his eyes filling with tears as he looked at 
the tiny peaceful face of the little still-born infant 

T would seem less sad had he lived ever so short a time,” 
said Clemency; ‘“‘ but that all her hopes and preparations, all 
her pain, should end in this! What does it mean? Why 
does God let such things be?” 

‘* Perhaps He saw that its body was too frail for life here 
in these troubled times,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘ Perhaps its soul 
did not need the same training that ours need.’ 

How you comfort me!” said Clemency, drying her eyes 

Mr. Bennett's mother, who was here an hour ago, spoke as 
if the babe were naught, as if all were ended, just as though 
she had spoken of some animal.” 

‘She can scarce, then, have looked on its face,” said Jos- 
celyn See how plainly that speaks already of life and 
character! After all, is it such a matter for sadness that 
this innocent soul has gone back to God, never having drawn 
breath in a world of sin?” Perhaps nothing could have 
brought the two more closely together than the subdued 
talks which they had during the next few days. Sir 
William Waller remained in Gloucester for a week; and 
Joscelyn, though he was hard at work all day, supped and 
slept at Christopher Bennett's house, contriving each even- 
ing to have one of those long uninterrupted interviews with 
Clemency, the memory of which would have to serve them 
both through many weary times of separation. One even 
ing when the anxiety about Faith was over and the doctor 
had pronounced her to be ina fair way towards recovery, 
Christopher Bennett induced Sir William Waller to sup 
with them. Clemency was glad to meet the hero of so 
many adventures, and the courteous deference of Waller's 
manner to her made her at once understand Joscelyn’s devo- 
tion to him; for it was not a mere surface politeness, but the 
real chivalry of a noble nature revealed in singularly per 
fect manners 

‘*T have good news for you, Mrs. Coriton,” he said, when 
the greetings were over “The Welsh prisoners, whose 
privations and sufferings have been as little to my taste as 
to yours, have this day been released, on promising not to 
serve against the Parliament. Between fourteen and fif- 
teen uwndred of them left the city just now.” 

“In truth, ‘twas impossible to feed them properly,” said 
Christopher Bennett “T am right giad that so many 
mouths have been removed, and that the churches are 
empty once more.” 

* Have all gone?” asked Clemency. 

“All but the officers, of whom about fifty will remain 
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here and a hundred have been sent to Bristol. They must 
be kept for exchange ; but being able to pay for their quar 
ters and food, they are in no hard case. Ha! I see your be- 
trothed questions that statement. He has ever great com- 
passion on prisoners, having tasted the bitterness of captiv- 
ity himself in the Castle which his courage and firmness 
enabled me to take for the Parliament.” : 

Clemency looked a little surprised, not understanding these 
words. 

‘I perceive you have not heard that story,” said Sir Wil- 
liam. ‘‘ Captain Heyworth would not sound his own praises, 
of course, in his love-letters. Presently I will tell you what 
passed,” and the General smiled a little. His slight mus 
tache and short beard did not conceal his mouth; Clemency 
thought it one of the most pleasant-looking she had ever 
seen 

He changed the topic with delicate tact, and it was not 
until Joscelyn had left the room later in the evening to carry 
a message to the General's quarter that Sir William told the 
story of the siege of Farnham Castle, and of Joscelyn’s con 
duct with regard to the despatches. j 

‘Ido not understand,” said Clemency, “how Mr. Origi 
nal Smith could desert him like that. We ever deemed 
him a good man.” 


‘You must not judge him hardly,” said Sir William. “I 
have known many good men yield to sudden panic. Great 


fear will unhinge a man altogether. There was a strange 
case of it but the other day, where a trooper suddenly beaten 
up at night did most obstinately endeavor to bridle his com 
rade instead of his horse!” 

Clemency laughed heartily at this story, but grew grave 
when her thoughts went back to Original Sin Smith. 

“That he should have believed Joscelyn to be a traitor!” 
she exclaimed, *‘ that is what I find it hard to forgive.” 

**His story was so plausible,” said Sir William, “that I 
was myself deceived by it; I think the man had truly per- 
suaded himself that family feeling had overcome Captain 
Heyworth’s honor, and I am bound to say that he apologized 
with great frankness. It was perhaps difficult for one of 
his somewhat fanatical disposition to credit the sincerity of 
a man differing from him on many points. Captain Hey- 
worth’s tolerant nature is little likely to be comprehended 
by men of that type.” 


‘‘ How slowly folk seem to understand each other!” said 





‘WHAT CAN SUCH A DAY BE LIKE?’ 


Clemency, with a sigh, ‘‘and how slowly doth the good cause 
advance amongst us!” 

“True,” said Sir William; ‘‘ but what a deal of time is 
spent in tuning before we cxn come to hear any music!” 

His simile appealed to her. 

** You think this war is like the tuning of many instru- 
ments?” she said, looking into his dark thoughtful eyes. 

‘In truth I do,” he said; ‘‘and God grant that you and I 
may one day hear the music, and that it be not interrupted, 
as music so oft is, by the slipping or breaking of a string or 
the misstopping of a fret.” 

At the beginning of April, Waller left Gloucester, and the 
lovers were once more parted, yet the days of Faith’s recov- 
ery were not altogether unhappy ones for Clemency. At 
night, it is true, she went through terrible hours of anxiety 
when she thought of Joscelyn away on his arduous march 
among the Herefordshire lanes and the wild Welsh passes, 
with Prince Maurice’s army in hot pursuit. But all day she 
was with her sister, and Faith clung to her with a warmth 
of love which even in their happiest days at Katterham she 
had never shown. The two had always been specially fond 
of each other, but yet it was not until this time at Gloucester 
that their love began to grow and deepen, as love must do if 
it is to be pure, vigorous, and healthy. 

One great bond between them was Clemency’s increasing 
love and respect for her brother-in-law and Faith’s keen in- 
terest in her sister's love-story. She would listen with gen- 
uine sympathy to all that Clemency told her about Joscelyn, 
and was most anxious that the marriage should not be long 
postponed. 

“If the King consents to the Parliament's proposals, and 
the two armies are disbanded,” she said, one evening, as she 
lay watching her sister rather wistfully, ‘‘ why should you 
not be married at once? I would travel back with you to 
Katterham, and we would have another wedding at the 
Court House.” 

‘* Yes, if only the King consents to the terms. But both 
Sir William Waller and Colonel Massey think it little likely 
he will do so,” said Clemency, twisting the flax on her distaff 
without raising her eyes. Faith knew it was because they 
were full of tears. But the Commissioners are still at Ox- 
ford,” she said, consolingly. ‘‘We can at least hope that 
this long negotiation will bring about some good. And 
truly if the war does not soon come to an end we shall be 
ruined, for food and clothing have grievously risen in price 
since the King has forbidden trade with Gloucester. I know 
my mother-in-law thinks me a bad manager, but had she 
begun housekeeping in war-time perchance she would judge 
me less severely.” 
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anoment they seemed paralyzed. 


‘‘ We are no longer in immediate danger,” said Clemency, 
‘‘and now you will, at any rate, find it easier to get provisions. 
Here comes Charlotte with your gruel; she does not mean to 
let you starve yourself.” 

“I bring you good news, my dears,” said Charlotte, with 
a beaming face. ‘‘ Tidings have reached the Governor that 
Sir William Waller hath taken Ross, Newnham, Monmouth, 
and Chepstow, all within the few days since leaving here. 
They say everywhere the Royalists fly at his approach.” 

‘Was there no further news?” asked Clemency, anxiously; 
“no news of killed or wounded?” 

** Nay,” said Charlotte; ‘but there seems to have been 
little blood shed. At Chepstow, they say, Sir William seized 
a ship called the Dragon, full of treasure.” 

‘That is good hearing,” said Clemency, ‘‘ Now the poor 
soldiers will perchance get their pay; the money had fallen 
grievously short, I know, and Joscelyn says ‘tis wellnigh 
impossible to keep the men from plundering when both 
money and provisions are scarce.” 

‘| wonder if Prince Maurice hath come up with them,” 
said Faith. ‘How I wish we could see what is passing at 
this very minute! Belike they are floundering along through 
some rough lane in Wales. Or Joscelyn is out with a for- 
aging party, airing his two We'sh words ‘ Barra a chaws’” 
(bread and cheese). 

Clemency smiled a little, more from relief at seeing Faith's 
returning cheerfulness than from any amusement at her sug- 
gestion. For, in truth, the feeling was strong upon her that 
at that moment Joscelyn was facing some serious danger, 
and though she tried to reason with herself upon the folly 
of such imaginations, the feeling would not leave her, but 
weighed upon her when at length, wearied out, she fell asleep, 
and still weighed upon her when the next morning she 
awoke. 

Joscelyn was at this time much nearer Gloucester than 
they imagined, for Waller had found it impossible to push 
far into Wales. He had only about two thousand men with 
him, and had been unable to garrison the towns he had taken, 
and now the extreme roughness of the way made his horse 
and artillery of little use. Moreover, Prince Maurice with 
his army had contrived to cut off his retreat to Gloucester, 
80 that a choice of evils lay before him: either he must re- 
main to encounter him in an excessively unfavorable position, 
or he must force his way through the enemy’s quarters. 
Joscelyn, who knew that his chief was exceptionally skilful 
in choosing his ground, was quite prepared to hear that he 
had decided with his usual daring on the latter course. 

* "Tis impossible to. give them battle here,” said Waller, 
‘“‘where every field is as good as a fortification, and every 
lane as disputable as a pass. Far better make a push to cut 
through them than be hemmed in among these hills.” 

It was arranged that the ordnance and the baggage- 
wagons should cross the Severn at Aust passage, and it 
was here that Joscelyn bad the good fortune to render real 
service to his General. More intent on superintending the 
speedy despatch of the artillery than on his own safety, 
Waller allowed his horse to go too near the river's brink, 
and, to the utter consternation of his men, the animal plunged 
in with him. Being fully armored, he was in great peril of 
his life, and the spectators were so horror-struck that for a 
Joscelyn was the only one 
who had the presence of mind to free himself from his more 
cumbrous armor, and, when the General rose to the surface, 
to plunge into the Severn to his rescue. A great cheer rose 
from the men when, after a few minutes of breathless anx- 
iety, they saw their beloved General once more in safety; 
and to his dying day Waller never forgot his deliverance 
from what had certainly bid fair to prove the jaws of death. 
Little was said then, however, for time was too precious to 
be wasted, and the most perilous piece of work still lay be- 
fore them. Having seen the artillery safely started across 
the river, they returned to Chepstow, dried their soaked 
clothes as best they could, made a hasty supper, and started 
on their dangerous adventure. Orders had been sent that 
the main body of the army should join them in the forest by 
two o'clock. Waller hoped thus to be able to beat up the 
Royalists at Newnham in the darkness, and, true to his agree- 
ment, reached the appointed place with the vanguard pre- 
cisely at the hour he had named. Not a sign of the main 
body was to be seen. They drew up and waited, straining 
their ears to catch the first sound of advancing troops. 
Nothing was to be heard save the whistling of the wind in 
the forest trees, and a slight stir in a lonely farm-house 
which stood in a clearing just in advance of them. The 
frightened country-folk cautiously opened their casements 
and peeped out into the darkness to see what was passing ; 
the dogs barked, and terrified children woke and made a 
piteous wailing. 

Sir William dismounted and began to pace to and fro im- 
patiently. ‘‘Come, Heyworth,” he said, ‘‘a brisk turn after 
your cold bath will not be amiss, and truly this east wind 
pierces to one’s very marrow.” 

For some time they paced to and fro, Waller pausing 
every now and then to speak to the men and to cheer their 
hearts. 

‘They can’t sing to keep themselves awake, since quiet is 
our aim, but let them light their pipes,” he said; ‘‘’twill 
serve to pass the time.” 

“Sir,” cried Joscelyn, ‘‘I hear horsemen in the forest; 
surely at last they come.” 

Waller paused, and in the stillness of the night they heard 
the welcome sound of horsemen and the clinking of arms. 
The spirits of the men revived; and Joscelyn, to whom wait- 
ing of any sort was specially distasteful, felt his heart bound 
within him at the prospect of speedy action. But a sudden 
disappointment chilled his gladness; looking towards the 
approaching horsemen, he saw, to his dismay, that instead of 
being Parliamentary troopers they were merely a gang of 
peaceful countrymen going through the forest with their 
pack-horses for charcoal, while the clinking of arms proved 
to be nothing but the rattle of the trappings on their pack- 
saddles. 

Some laughter arose from the mistake, and the soldiers 
advanced a little further, then again halted, passing the 
weary time as best they could in smoking and chatting. 
The first faint gray of dawn by this time streaked the sky, 
and Sir William’s anxiety became intense. Stil), nothing 
was heard of the expected troops. 

‘‘T’ll be bound,” he said, wrathfully, ‘‘ that some stupid 
fellow’s drowsiness is at the bottom of this longdelay. They 
have been caught napping, I dare swear. Sluggish souls! 
How long will they lie lazing?” 

“ Perchance, sir, the orders miscarried,” said Joscelyn. 

‘*And while some careless officer is drowsing,” said Sir 
William, ‘‘the devil is hunting; and, in good truth, he hath 
a way to bunt souls with pillows and nightcaps. Some 
folk seem to forget that life consists in action. God never 
created us to live in a feather-bed.” 
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Joscelyn smiled a little at his chief's ardor, and guessed 
that his surmise as to the delay was correct; for the men 
were terribly in need of rest, and it was likely enough that 
those away from Waller's inspiring presence should yield to 
the strong craving for sleep. 

At any moment it was | too probable that Prince Mau- 
rice’s army might swoop down upon the vanguard, and 
weary as the men were, it was impossible to allow them to 
rest, since at any moment they were liable to be surprised. 
Moreover, to the last, Waller hoped that the main body 
would join them in time. When at last the night had pass- 
ed and the sun had risen, Joscelyn saw that his face was 
gray with anxiety, and knew that he had the gravest doubts 
whether they should ever come out of the forest alive. Still, 
his presence of mind did not forsake him. The men break- 
fasted, and Joscelyn managed to cater fairly well for his Gen- 
eral, who composedly made a meal while watching Prince 
Maurice’s men gathering to oppose him. The waiting in 
the darkness had been bad enough, but this desperate wait- 
ing in the full light of day and in sight of the enemy taxed 
the courage of all. It was with the most intense feeling of 
relief that at length they were warned of the approach of 
the long-delayed main body, and wasting no time in re- 
proaches, Waller instantly gave the word to advance. His 
vigorous face and form, his cheerful voice, filled the men 
with confidence; they knew that the General under whom 
they had so long fought and conquered would not desert 
them in this desperate strait, but would bring his army safe- 
ly through the forest if it were possible, and if not, would 
die with them there. 

Joscelyn was never able to give any clear account of the 
day that followed; he only knew that with the utmost skill 
and presence of mind Waller somehow contrived to force a 
way right through the army of Prince Maurice; could only 
remember his own confused and perilous share in the work 
as he galloped hither and thither with messages from the 
General; and finally could recall the relief of seeing the tow- 
er of Gloucester Cathedral growing more and more distinct 
as they advanced, till, two miles from the city, they were 
met by Massey and some infantry, who had learned of their 
peril, but finding them safe, advanced to Tewkesbury, leav- 
ing the wearied troops for a night's rest at Gloucester. 

‘**What can such a day be like?” asked Clemency, as that 
evening the lovers sat hand in hand in the gabled house. 
‘It sounds like a terrible game of ‘all hid’ more than like 
the sober warfare one has ever pictured in one’s mind.” 

**In truth, I think it was not unlike a game of chess, with 
Sir William Waller and Prince Maurice as the players, and 
the rest of us as the pieces,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘ Being but a 
piece, one has but a vague notion of the whole; that is 
why I can give you no clear account of the game. It is to 
me little but a series of desperate gallops, now in this direc- 
tion, now in that, with orders to the different officers. Out 
of the whole day I see but a few things with any distinct- 
ness. I see the face of a dead Cavalier lying white and stiff 
upon a flowery bank; I see some of our forlorn hope, away 
down a grassy forest glade, falling beneath the Royalists’ 
swords; I see Sir Arthur Hazlerigg soundly rating one of 
his men for some negligence, and cut short in the midst of 
his reproof by his horse being shot beneath him; I see Sir 
William's eager look of triumph when, with but slight loss, 
he had safely brought us out of the enemy’s hand; and I see 
the strange contrast betwixt a quiet nook in the forest, 
where the sward was all starred over with starwort and 
bluebells, and the trees were just coming into leaf and the 
birds singing, while but a quarter of a mile further one 
came upon a sharp skirmish, the rattle of musketry, the 
clash of steel, and men shouting, ‘God with us! and ‘St. 
George for old England!” 

“1 wish,” sighed Clemency, ‘‘that you had a less dan 
gerous post.” 

“None other would so well please me,” said Joscelyn; 
‘‘and methinks we have small cause to complain, when 
through the whole campaign I have escaped without one 
wound. My poor horses have been less lucky. Did I tell 
you that the roan was shot under me in Wales?” 

**No,” said Clemency, with a shudder. “ Ah, Joscelyn, 
it seems to me that you ever escape but narrowly. What is 
your new horse? 

“I picked him up at Abergavenny—a fine chestnut, 
whom we have dubbed Hotspur. He did good service to- 
day in the forest; with a less swift horse I should scarce 
have fared so well, and might likely enough have been 
dying now alone in the darkness instead of sitting here with 
you in this paradise.” 

‘** Yet to-morrow you must go once more,” said Clemency. 

** Yes; to-morrow we attack Tewkesbury, and later on 
shall besiege Hereford. You must not grudge us our active 
work, dear heart; for, in truth, war would be to me intolera- 
ble, with all its suffering and separation, could not one feel 
that by fighting we do strike a blow on behalf of the lib- 
erty and progress so grievously endangered by the King’s 
tyranny.” 

‘Liberty and progress be, as you say, fair things; and 
yet, Joscelyn, even for them, how could I bear to lose you?” 
said Clemency, clinging to him. ‘‘ They seem far away 
and vague; I cannot feel that they are verily mine as you 
are mine.” 

““* Pro Christo et patria,’” he said, glancing at the graven 
letters on her ring. ‘‘There be two claims which were 
prior to mine. You belonged to Christ and the country be- 
fore ever I belonged to you and you to me.” 

** Your serving is so much more direct,” said Clemency. 
** Perchance that is why it is easier for you to realize mat- 
ters. And yet direct warfare would but ill suit women 
folk. I should never have been among the maidens who 
crowned Judith with a garland of olive for killing Holo- 
fernes. Though truly she must have had a noble thought 
in her mind. Did you ever mark the words of her prayer 
where she speaks of God’s character?” 

** No,” said Joscelyn; ‘‘ I do not remember it.” 

‘She says, ‘For Thy power standeth not in multitude, nor 
Thy might in strong men; for Thou art a God of the afflicted, a 
helper of the oppressed, an upholder of the weak, a protect- 
or of the forlorn, a saviour of them that are without hope.’” 

Joscelyn was silent, musing on the strange beauty of the 
words, and thinking of the tyranny under which England 
had so long groaned. 


Cuaprer XXIII. 
“He who, thongh thas endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 
Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes.” 
—Worpsworts. 
Tue négotiations at Oxford having utterly failed, peace 
seemed little likely as yet to come to the country. Wal- 
ler, still terribly hampered by want of money, returned 





to Gloucester no less than three times during the next two 
months, after having captured Tewkesbury and Hereford, 
and unsuccessfully attempted to take Worcester. Early in 
June he received orders to march into the West; but Josce- 
lyn, not a little to his satisfaction, was despatched to Lon- 

on, partly on a matter concerning the imprisonment of 
Lord Scudamore, one of the Royalists, who had honorably 
given himself into Waller’s hands at Hereford, and, much to 
Sir William’s regret, had been treated with scant considera- 
tion by the Parliament, and partly to see to private matters 
connected with the inheritance bequeathed him by old Mr. 
Gainsborough. He had leave for three weeks, and had set 
his heart on meeting Hampden once more. Nor was he to 
be disappointed of his hope, for the very first night of his 
arrival, going to Westminster to the house of Sir Robert 
Pye to deliver Waller’s letter relating to Lord Scudamore, 
he met him face to face. 

It was night, and the servant, having carried his name to 
the master of the house, ushered him into a somewhat dark 
room, where his host and another man sat writing by the 
light of a single lamp. Joscelyn, bowing to Sir Robert, 
presented his letter, then bowed to his companions, in the 
imperfect light not at all discerning his features or greatly 
thinking about him, for indeed his mind was full of his 
errand. 

Suddenly he felt a hand on his shoulder. 

‘‘Have you forgotten me, boy?’ said Hampden. Then, 
smiling a little at Joscelyn’s fervent greeting, ‘I nave often 
thought of you,” he added, ‘‘and wondered how you 
fared.” 

Plucking the shade from the lamp, he looked scrutinizing- 
ly into the bright hopeful face of his protégé, almost mar- 
velling to find that after these long months of arduous strife 
he should still be ‘‘ ruddy, and withal of a beautiful counte- 
nance, and goodly to look to.” 

‘*l am glad to find you on an errand of mercy,” he said. 
“In our zeal for justice and judgment we must not forget 
that. "Tis a hard case this of my lord Scudamore, and he 
is as honorable a man as any that cleave to the King. Were 
you present at Hereford when he was taken?” 

** Ay, sir, | was in attendance on Sir William Waller when 
he visited Lord Scudamore in the place where he lodged. 
Rather than escape in the confusion when we entered the 
city, as many of the other Royalists did, he honorably wait- 
ed, and Sir William, treating him, as he ever does those with- 
in his power, with great kindness and civility, did assure him 
that he was governed by instructions to bid him to London, 
but yet was loath to treat him as a prisoner, but gave him a 
pass, and took his word that he would render himself up to 
the Parliament, making sure ‘twould treat him with equal 
generosity.” 

“It is scarce in a mood to be generous just now,” said 
Hampden. ‘ Lord Scudamore, like many another honorable 
man, will most likely have to bear the sins of his party. | 
will endeavor to do what I may to procure his exchange, 
but his case is in great danger of being overlooked in the 
press of urgent public matters. The discovery of this das- 
tardly plot of Edmund Waller's hath broken down the last 
remnants of hope that the King may come to a better mind.”’ 

‘*I have as yet heard no details,” said Joscelyn; ‘‘ merely 
that a kinsman of Sir William Waller's had been arrested 
for some plot against the Parliament. Is it Edmund Waller, 
the poet?” 

‘* Ay; and I am in the same boat with Sir William, for he 
is my kinsman also. Moreover, my cousin Alexander Hamp- 
den is also implicated, though since throughout the contest 
he has sided with the King he is not so blameworthy. Still, 
he had the perfidy to come up to Westminster with a com- 
munication from the King to the Parliament, all the time 
knowing that a plot was on foot by which on a given night 
the Royalists in the city and the subufbs were to rise, and 
aided by a force of three thousand men which the King had 
promised to send, were to seize the Lord Mayor, Pym, my- 
self, and sundry other leaders, and deliver up London.” 

“‘The King entered on this plot at the very time that he 
was offering to negotiate, sir?” asked Joscelyn. 

‘*Ay, he did,” said Hampden, with a sigh. ‘‘It is all of 
a piece with his conduct at Brentford. We have striven to 
think that all the ill comes from his Majesty's evil advisers, 
but no longer is it possible to hold him guiltless. With 
such a one at the head the country is doomed.” 

Coming from the excitement of a long and successful 
campaign into the burdened atmosphere of that room at 
Westminster, Joscelyn felt like a boy suddenly coming from 
the brisk work and pleasure of school to the unveiling of 
some grievous private trouble in the home. Yet even now, 
in this dark hour of the Parliament's troubles, his sanguine 
nature saw gleams of light. Was the country, after all, in 
so grievous a case when such a man as John Hampden lived 
and toiled? 

‘* Ah, sir,” he cried, “if you were but in the place of my 
lord Essex all might yet be well. Under you Sir William 
Waller would work far more harmoniously. The coldness 
betwixt him and his Excellency increases every day.” 

‘Tis not to be wondered at,” said Sir Robert Pye, “for 
they are like frost and fire, and could never agree.” 

‘*The times clearly call for reforms and changes in the 
army,” said Hampden, thoughtfully. “That isa matter upon 
which Colonel Cromwell bath many times spoken with me. 
You remember him that we met at my lord Lindsey's death- 
bed at Kineton?” 

“No one could forget Colonel Cromwell,” said Joscelyn; 
‘he seems to have the power of ten ordinary men.” 

‘*He is a man ever ready to strike for the oppressed,” 
said Hampden. ‘ They tell me that last month, near Grant- 
ham, with but a worn and wearied handful of troopers, he 
utterly routed double the number of Cavaliers, and set them 
flying like chaff before the wind. Remember what I said 
long ago—Oliver Cromwell will be the greatest man of these 
times.” 

Sir Robert Pye smiled as he looked into Joscelyn’s ex- 
pressive face. 

**] see,” he said, turning to his father-in-law, ‘‘ that Cap- 
tain Heyworth, in common with many of the rest of us, 
would vastly prefer to substitute your name, sir, for Cousin 
Oliver's.” 

“In common with many of my friends, then, he over- 
rates my abilities,” said Hampden, with the genuine humil- 
ity which so greatly added to his power and influence. ‘‘ We 
have sorely missed you in the regiment, Joscelyn,” he con- 
tinued. ‘I would have given much to have had you at the 
siege of Reading and afterwards, when, what with sickness 
and delay, the men were much in need of officers who could 
keep up their spirits. While I was away at Westminster a 
mutinous spirit broke out amongst them, and I was forced 
to hurry down to them to set things right. Officers seem to 
forget that they must keep in touch with their men, who are 
not mere fighting-machines. There is as much skill needed 
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in that particular as in the case of a good rider who knows 
how to feel the mouth of his horse. I go down to Bucking- 
hamshire in two days’ time; can you not go with me? Let 
us spend the Sunday at Hampden House; that is to say, if 
your business can be accomplished by then.” 

‘I will undertake to do all that is to be done for Lord 
Scudamore,” said Sir Robert Pye; ‘‘and as long as Captain 
Heyworth’s private matters keep him in London, I hope he 
will make this house his headquarters.”’ 

Hampden looked pleased at the suggestion, for Joscelyn 
Heyworth had from the first held a very special place in his 
affections, while now, in the shadow of his recent bereave- 
ments, he felt more than ever drawn tohim. Not long after 
the beginning of the war he lost his eldest son, and his favor- 
ite daughter, Elizabeth (Mrs. Knightley), bad also died, a blow 
from which he never recovered. When, the next morning, 
Joscelyn saw him in the full light of the summer sun, he 
noticed how greatly this trouble had shattered him, and as 
they walked together to Pym’s lodgings in Gray’s Inn Lane, 
Hampden alluded to his bereavement. They had been 
speaking of the increasing bitterness of party feeling on 
each side, and of the horrible slaughter of the inhabitants at 
Birmingham by the Royalist troops, the first very serious 
blot upon the civil war, which, on the whole, had been con- 
ducted with a good deal of restraint and honorable remem- 
brance that the combatants were, after all, fellow-country- 
men. 

“IT confess,” said Hampden, ‘that it had seemed to me 
more worthy of gentlemen to leave my private sorrows un- 
touched, that they had no call to gloat over the sufferings of 
a bereaved father. But since this plot of Edmund Waller's 
I see no hope of any lessening of bitterness either on our 
side or on theirs. The Parliament had no sooner discovered 
it than they took the wrong step of impeaching the Queen, 
a measure which his Majesty must bitterly resent, though, in 
truth, I do believe she hath been the most fruitful source of 
all his troubles. A more disastrous marriage never was. 
The Queen hath alienated the King from the people and the 
people from the King, she hath fomented every grievance, 
and her husband is as wax in her hands. I ofttimes wonder 
what his Majesty might have been had he but been influenced 
by a noble, high-principled woman, instead of being dragged 
into the intrigues of one educated in the French court. We 
must not forget in our present misery the great qualities his 
Majesty hath—a sincere desire to serve God, and much per- 
sonal courage. "Twas his misfortune to be born to a posi- 
tion for which he was unfitted, and to be surrounded by 
those who developed the worst side of his nature—that hope- 
less insincerity which hath been his own undoing and the 
bane of this bleeding country.” 

‘Is it true, sir, that my lord Essex is greatly hampered 
by the want of money?” asked Joscelyn, after a silence. 

*‘ Ay, ‘tis true,” said Hampden. ‘‘ Money is now bein 
collected for that purpose, and I hope to arrange that it shall 
be sent down to the Lord General at Thame next week. 
With that to stimulate matters, I trust he will endeavor to 
push on to Oxford, for indeed the men have suffered griev- 
ously from the Jong sojourn in low-lying and damp country, 
There has been great sickness among them.” 

Joscelyn marvelled at the patient, calm way in which his 
companion spoke of the procrastination of Essex, so directly 
opposed to his own views of what was wise and right. But 
this was characteristic of Hampden, who, spite of his eager 
temperament, had gained a masterly control over himself, 
and was never once heard to murmur at the timid, weak 
policy of his General, or in any way to heed the clamorous 
voices which urged that he himself should be raised to the 
post which Essex had unsatisfactorily filled. His strong 
sense of duty never permitted him to forget for a moment 
a soldier’s obedience, and though his position on the Close 
Committee which directed the war made his relations with 
Essex peculiarly difficult, he contrived with rare modesty 
and tact to observe the most strict reverence and submission 
to his chief. Joscelyn begged to be allowed to make some 
subscription to the fund for the army, and Hampden, who 
had himself contributed two thousand pounds to the cause, 
accepted his offer gladly. ‘ 

“You shall come in with me and speak a few words with 
Pym,” he said, as they approached Gray’s Inn Lane. ‘‘ He, 
by-the-way, is another whose private life hath been most 
disgracefully handled by the Cavaliers. One might have 
thought that his austerity and his deep sense of religion 
were obvious to the most casual beholder, yet these servile 
court scribblers dare to assert that his friendship with my 
lady Carlisle is of a vicious nature. Most truly did Ham- 
let say, ‘ Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt 
not ’scape calumny.’” 

In after days Joscelyn was glad to remember that he had 
once again looked upon Pym’s forceful face, with its strongly 
marked brows and piercing eyes, to remember that the hand 
which bad steered the Parliament through such deep waters 
had grasped his, as with kindly words Pym referred to the 
despatches which in the previous November he had intrusted 
to his care, and which had been so honorably guarded. But 
he went away feeling sad at heart, for already it seemed to 
him that the great leader was on the verge of breaking down, 
and those were times in which men needed untiring strength 
and energy. 

Crossing Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where, as if naught dis- 
turbed the country, he encountered some most merry little 
children being drawn by a lackey in their tiny coach, he 
walked to his attorney’s house, there to arrange many mat- 
ters regarding the property left him by old Mr. Gains- 
borough, to procure the contribution which he had prom- 
ised to the War Committee, and also to sign his marriage 
contract—a ceremony which in those days usually preceded 
the marriage by some weeks, and which he deemed it pru- 
dent to settle while he was in London. Then, having ar- 
ranged that the document should be sent to Sir Robert 
Neal, he was about to take his leave, when his attorney 
checked him by a question. 

‘Did I understand you to say that you were shortly going 
to Somersetshire?” he asked. 

‘“*T expect to rejoin Sir William Waller there in a fort- 
night,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘Can I serve you there?” 

‘I should be greatly obliged if you could bear with you 
a watch bequeathed by Mr. Gainsborough, of Lincoln, to one 
Mr. Whichcote, recently appointed to the living of North 
Cadbury, in Somersetshire,” said the attorney. 

“Mr. Whichcote of Cambridge do you mean—my former 
tutor?” 

“ Ay, tis the very man. The watch by some mistake 
was not sent to him at Cambridge, but was brought here 
with the other effects, that I have in keeping for you. | 
made it over to Mr. Henry Barrington, of the Inner Temple, 
who was like to be passing through Cambridge, and now | 
learn that Mr. Whichcote hath gone to Somersetshire.” 

‘I will call, then, upon Mr. Barrington and procure ihe 








watch,” said Joseelyn. ‘To tell truth, I shall be right glad 
su excuse for visiting my tutor 
Accordingly, Joscelyn made his way to the Temple, to the 
chambers of his old Lincoln friend, and finding a paper fast 
ened upon his door bearing the mystic words, ‘* Gone to the 


devil,” he turned bis steps towards Temple Bar, and soon 
liscovered Henry Barrington in the well-kuown tavern 

chiefly frequented by the gentlemen of the Inns of Court 
Chey walked back to the Temple together, talking of many 
mutual acquaintances at Lincoln, and of the recent marriage 
between Anne Barrington and a kinsman of Bishop Winiffe 
And as for you,” said Barrington, ‘‘ you must clearly 


by favorite of the gods 


Everything happens to you—for 
eft to you by godfathers, Puritan heiresses fall in 
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love with you, all the Roundhead leaders combine to flatter 
you, and in the war you have developed into a full-fledged 
hye 

Nonsense,” said Joscelyn, laughing The work is pro 

nough, and any man who can stick on a horse may be 
“ : 

But not all of us have the luck to be galloper to William 
the Conqueror,” said Barrington, *‘ to carry the messages of 
the ‘ Night-owl’ of workl-wide renown As for me, no 
thing happens to me, there is nothing doing in the courts, 
London is a iklerness, the war paralyzes our profession, 
sod all we can do is to go to the‘ devil’ 

Why not throw in your lot with us?” said Joscelyn 

Barrington shook his head I have small doubt that 
you are in the right,” he said,‘ but leave me to my quiet 
life, and, for Heaven's sake, don’t call upon me to quarrel 
with my kinsfolk as you have done. Depend upon it, my 
boy, the country is not worth it What has the country 
ifter all, done for us’ | for one am not made of the staff of 
which patriots are made. Every one for himself and God 

i That is my motto 

Joscelyn reflected that this life of ease and idleness was 
precisely the one which not a year ago he had been so loath 
t ave Yet you don't know what you miss!" he said, 
realizing how dreadful it would now be to him to go back 

the old life of passive enjoyment and boyish thoughtless 
ness 

Barringt langhed good-humoredly; and often in after 

s, when wayworn and hungry, Joscelyn would recall his 

eek, good-tempered, lazy face, as he sat enveloped in to 
bacco smoke, his feet on the window-seat, and his comfort 
ible voice reiterating injunctions to come and tell him all 
his adventures when the struggle was over. Asin Raphael's 

Vision of a Knight,” Joscelyn had had bis time of 
eure Pleasure had lured him with ber handful of 
flowers, but he had turned towards the less enticing 


tigure of Duty, bad grasped the sword she offered him 
had vowed to defend the Book, and now could only 


marvel that the other life had seemed to him so fair 
The next day he rode down into Buckinghamshire 
ith Hampden. The June day was bright and sunny 
vith just enough breeze to make riding pleasant; it 
eminded them both of the August day when in the 
previous year they had ridden down to Hampden 


House before the Raising of the Standard 
What changes since then!” said Hampden, with a 


Joscelyn looked at the fortitieations which had 
been hastily thrown up round London during the au 
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by a passage running much after this fashion: ‘ Arms have 
for their Object and end peace, which is the greatest good 
that men can desire iv all this life. And thus the first good 
news that the world had was that which the angel gave on 
the night which was our day, when they sang in the hea- 
vens, ** Glory in the Highest, and Peace on the earth.” This 
peace is the true end of war.’” 

The words kept que y to Joscelyn all through the 
following day, which, being a Sunday, the ¥ spent quietly at 
Hampden House. It was some time since Hampden had 
been able to visit his home, and just for that one day he 
seemed to put back from him all cares of state and entirely 
to give himself up to his family, not allowing even his sad 
memories to darken the happiness of their reunion. Again 
and again, in the sorrowful time that followed, Joscelyn 
would live in imagination through that strangely peaceful 
day which was to them all such a priceless possession. The 
very atmosphere of the old dining-hall seemed present to 
him as he recalled their gathering in the morning—the chil- 
dren flocking to greet their father, the servants assembling 
for family prayers, the patriot’s clear mellow voice reading 
in quiet unaffected fashion, ** Let not your heart be trou 
bled ": then the leisurely breakfast, the genial flow of talk, 
the absence of that sense of unrest and hurry which of late 
had become customary to them; and by-and-by the service in 
the little quiet country church, at which the newly chosen 
rector, Mr. Robert Lenthall, son of the Speaker, officiated. 
The discourse was upon two verses of one of the psalms for 
the day: *‘ Under the shadow of thy wings shall be my re- 
fuge until this tyranny is overpast. I will call upon the 
most high God; even unto the God that shall perform the 
cause Which I have in hand.” When the sermon was over 
Hampden lingered in the church-yard talking to one and 
another of his tenants. To them he was not so much the 
great statesman and leader as the personal friend, the squire 
who had lived among them all bis life, sharing their joys 
and sorrows, ever ready to help those in need, not by reck 
less alms-giving, but by care and thought and counsel, by the 
genuine friendship which costs more than a mere dole. It 
was beautiful to see the love which he evoked among those 
sturdy Buckinghamshire folk—devotion free from all erin 
ging or servility, honor which only stimulated their self 
respect. Mr. Lenthall came back to dine with them, and 
later on, in the sweet quiet of the Sunday afternoon, they 
sat in the quaint old pleasance, at the side of the house 
known as King John’s garden, where the fountain plashed 
gently in its stone basin and the rose-bushes scented the 





umn, thinking that he referred to them, but the patri iki 
s thoughts were with his dead children, and with = 
many a comrade lost in battle. He spoke very sadly 
f the death of his friend, Lord Brook, at Lichfield 
riving Joscelyn details which he had not before = 
heard aE, ] jptrate 
We need fresh men to fill many grievous gaps in , 
wv ranks,” he said jut, above ill, tis necessary seen s 
t ve have meu of truth and honor—men whose re aaa 
ion lies in the consecration of the will to God's ser 
vice. We have grievously suffered from having in 
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Waller's plot to the house, talking to him very kindly the while, first of 


I fear 'tis too true,” said Hampden ‘He doubtless 
perstiacdes hime If that wat justified even that. But I learn 
from those who of late have seen him that he hath greatly 

tered, falling into a melancholy, ill-yoked with those un- 
worthy of his noble and tolerant nature, breaking his heart 
in the service of one who is lacking in all true love of his 

wintry or understanding of the people.” 

Joseelyn glanced at the strong, virile face of the speaker, 

1d caught the flash of his eyes, lovelit with that passionate 
levotion to England which had moulded his whole life. 
He remembered the coldly handsome face, the exclusive un 
sympathetic manner, of another rider, and for a moment the 
juliet country road seemed to change into the crowded High 
Street of Lincoln, and in place of the overarching trees he 
caw in imagination the Stonebow and the Prison Lane and 
Joon Drake's mutilated face. Above the sound of Hotspur’s 
hoofs he heard that awakening cry of “Justice! justice!” 
which had touched his manhood and his patriotism into 
life 

One thing he realized very clearly—two men 80 absolute- 
vy opposed to each other in character as Hampden and the 
King could by no possibility ever come to an understand- 
ing 

And yet,” he said, when at mid-day they paused to rest 
ind dine at a way-side inn, *' tis not only my lord Falkland 
who craves for peace. No one, surely, can serve in the war 
without longing for the time when one’s very dreams will 
not be blood-stained, as now they are.’ 

True,” said Hampden; “the bravest soldier that ever 
held a pen has well expressed the same craving. Did you 
ever read the translation of Cervantes’s Don — ‘ge 

Joscelyn was fain to confess that he had never heard 
of it 

Well, you should read it if ever time for reading is yours 
once more. I recollect being much struck by many chival- 
rous and noble thoughts in the book, but by pone more than 


his own affairs, but soon falling back to the subject which 
engrossed her thoughts, her dearly loved son. 

.I remember,” she said, as they paced through the hall 
to the withdrawing-room—*‘I remember,Captain Heyworth, 
in the late King’s reign, being ambitious of my son’s honor. 
I greatly desired a peerage for him. There was a multitude 
of lords a-making—my lord Dunbar, my lord Falkland, 
and a vast number of new creations—and my son might 
easily enough have had a title; but knowing how they were 
obtained, he would have naught to do with’seeking one, 
but utterly declined any such not'on. And now methinks 
he chose well to keep to the name handed down to him 
from Saxon times and ever connccted wiih his fair estate. 
And though maybe ‘tis in part the fondness of a parent that 
prompts the thought, yet I do think that the name of John 

[ampden is one which will ever live in the hearts of the 
people of England.” 

At supper, perhaps because the sbadow of the parting 
threatened to interfere with the present enjoyment, Hamp 
den’s conversation was even more animated than before. 
His great natural cheerfulness—a sort of bright joyousness 
of temperament closely akin to that of his young guest— 
made them, when together, like flint and steel. Spite of 
all the past sorrows, all the future cares, the hall rang with 
the laughter evoked by their merry talk, and the children’s 
happy faces and the momentary laying aside of anxiety on 
the part of bis wife and his mother filled the patriot’s heart 
with pure pleasure. 

All too soon the meal was ended, and the old butler came 
to tell them that the horses were awaiting them at the 
door, With a cheering word and a tender individual fare- 
well to each member of his family, oe. for the last 
time, quitted the home endeared to him by so many asso 
ciations, and mounting his horse, rode away with Joscelyn 
Heyworth to Thame, where Essex had lately taken up his 
quarters 
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Cuapter XXIV 


“Aud there... gave 
His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 
And his — soul unto his Captain Christ, 
Under whose banner he bad fought so long.” 
—Kive Rionann IL, Act 4, Scene 1 


Tur days that followed were somewhat checkered. 
Joscelyn greatly enjoyed meeting his former comrades once 
more, and he had the inestimable privilege of being almost 
coustantly with Hampden, but it was trying to witness the 
patriot’s depression when, despite every effort, Essex still 
remained half-hearted, timid, and supine. Now and again 
the soldiers would be stirred into a sort of e nthusiasm by his 
presence, and would cry, ** Hey for old Robin!” But he 
seemed incapable of promoting any great enterprise, and was 
conspicuously lac king in the great qualities of Hampden and 
of Sir William Waller. The men, disheartened by the sick- 
ness which had rapidly thinned their ranks since the siege 
of Reading, had become sullen and dispirited, and scarcely 
a night passed but they could descry in the distance the red 
glow in the sky which showed that Prince Rupert had at 
tacked and set fire to some defenceless place or beaten up 
the quarters of some isolated regiment, putting all the luck 
less soldiers to the sword. Hampden devoted his energies 
that week to raising the drooping spirits of the army, and to 
visiting many of the outlying villages, and sending strong 
remonstrances to the Lord General on the scattered and Leip 
less condition of the pickets. On Friday,the 16th, he visited 
with Joscelyn, the regiments stationed at Posteombe and 
Chinnor, and seeing in how exposed a position they were 
left, despatched his lieutenant to Essex, imploring him te 
call them in, as well as those troops picketed at Wycombe. 
On the Saturday, having visited Major Gunter’s cavalry « 
Tetsworth, and done all that he could to establish a line of 
communication between the principal regiments, he returned 
towards evening to Watlington, where he had arranged to 
pass the night 

‘We shall pass through Purton,” he said, ‘‘ and will visit 
my father-in-law, Squire Symeon; he will like to have the 
latest news of the army.” 

The sunset cast a mellow glow over the lovely Jittl 
church; and Joscelyn, who had ever a keen eye for beautiful 
coloring, gave an exclamation of delight 

‘Ah, Heyworth!” said his companion, smiling, ‘they 
will never make a strait-laced Puritan of you. "Tis, me 
thinks, a right happy thing that a few of us insist on pay 
ing due reverence to whatsoever things are lovely. In yon 
der little church, when not much older than you, I was 
wedded to my dear wife, now in heaven. Let us dis 
mount and take this way to the hall; ‘tis not every day 
that you will have a chance of seeing so fine an old 
Norman church as this of Purton.”’ 

Giving the horses in charge of an attendant, they 
crossed the church-yard, and entering by the beautiful 
Norman doorway, passed into the dimly lighted chureh, 
beneath the chancel arch of which, long years before 
John and Elizabeth Symeon had plighted their vows 
Hampden did not speak a word, but stood gazing 
round the familiar place as thongh lost in thought, 
musing perhaps over that past scene, or dwelling may 
be on the thonght which had comforted him in his re 
cent sorrow, that his beloved son and daughter were 
safe and at rest with their mother in the ‘happy hat 
bor of the saints.” 

In silence he turned away and took Joscelyn through 
a small gate with a curiously contrived latch, of which 
he understood the secret. Passing through it, they 
found themselves in the grounds of Purton Hall, which 
sloped steeply down to a pretty piece of water be youd 
which rose the gray walls of a picturesque E lizabethan 


house. Jn the porch Squire Symeon waited ¢ receive 
>a them, having been told of their visit to the church 


He pressed them to sleep at the Hall; but Hampden 
who had business at Watlington, would only consent 
| to sup there, though promising, if possible, to return 
on the following day and spend Sunday with them 
The sun had just set when they left Purton, and 
riding briskly on to Watlington, they dismounted at 
the Hare and Hounds, at the door of whieh the land 
lord, Robert Parslow, stood talking to a group of Par- 
liamentary officers, Colonel Sheffield stepped forward to 
greet Hampden. 

* The military chest of which you spoke has been safely 
deposited in your room, sir,” he said; ‘‘ and if it were pos- 
sible this Saturday night to give the soldiers their arrears 
of pay I should be right glad.” 

Hampden dismounted and went into the inn, followed by 
Sheffield and Joscelyn. The latter helped to remove the 
patriot’s armor, after which Hampden searched his pockets 
for the key of the chest. 

‘Tis strange!” he exclaimed. 
with me from Thame. Yet ‘tis assuredly not here. Stay, 
let me think! Where did we lie last night? "Twas at 
Chinnor, and I thrust the key in my pocket-case under 
the bed-pillow. I must carelessly have left it there.” 

‘Let me ride over, sir, and search for it,” said Joscelyn 

‘ Hotspur is still saddled below.” ‘ 

‘The poor beast has been far to-day and is weary,” said 
Hampden. ‘‘ Yet ‘tis important that we have the key. I 
shall be greatly beholden to you,’my boy, if you will ride 
over to Chinnor. But do not attempt.to return till morn 
ing, for it will be dark by the time you get there, and we 
could do naught with the money to-night. Still, ‘tis impor- 
tant that the key be not lost, to say nothing of my pot ke 
case, which contains sundry notes I shall need. 

Without a moment's delay Joscelyn hurried out to th: 
stable-yard and rode off to Chinnor. A faint glow of light 
still lingered in the west, and, as he rode along, the fragrance 
of the newly mown hay made him think of that summer 
afternoon a year ago at Katterham Court. He seemed to 
see Clemency’s sweet sad face as the mowers’ song floated 
through the open casement, and she had wept to think of 
the changes that must have come by the next 4! harvest 
and of the war and bloodshed that must lay the land dese 
Jate. An intense stillness reigned in the quiet country-side 
Never had the Chiltern Hills looked more peaceful than 
they did on that night; and Joscelyn, who knew that « 
wagon containing a large sum of money for the army was 
travelling down that night from London to Thame, con 
gratulated himself on the calmness of the landscape. A: 

rived at Chinnor, he found that the quarters in which they 
had slept on the previous night were already occupied 
But the key and pocket-case had been found, and were at 
once handed over to him. Finding that not a bed was to 
be had in the village, and having with some difficulty sta 
bled his weary horse, he wrapped himself in his cloak and 
shifted as best he could in a hay-loft just above Hotspur’s 
stall. He was tired, and slept "aes some hours. Yet it 
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seemed to him but a short time before he was roused by 
the most appalling confusion. Starting up from his bed of 
hay, he listened in great consternation. The whole air 
seemed full of terrible sounds—shrieks of women, groans of 
men, trampling of horses, the rattle of musketry, and now 
and again a shouted watchword, ‘‘ St. George!” or ‘‘ Queen 
Mary!” 

Springing to his feet, he tore aside a loose piece of board- 
ing in the side of the loft and gazed out upon the village 
street. It seemed to him like looking into hell. Lurid 
flames leapt up from the thatched cottages, half-clothed 
women and children struggled madly to escape, while the 
Parliament soldiers whom Hampden had vainly tried only 
a few hours before to save were remorselessly butchered 
by the Cavaliers. For a moment Joscelyn seemed vam gery 
Then, catching sight of the face of the renegade Hurry rid- 
ing past with Prince Rupert, fury seemed to restore him 
to life. Dashing down the ladder into the stable below, he 
saddied Hotspur in desperate haste, intent only on warning 
Hampden in time, on preventing a similar surprise of Wat 
lington. It was now about four o’clock in the morning; 
the sun had not yet appeared above the hills, but a vivid 
ruddy glow lighted the eastern sky. Joscelyn cautiously 
opened the door of the stable. To eseape by the street 
was out of the question, and he thought it highly probable 
that even the backs of the houses would be guarded. 
Even as the thought crossed his mind a shot fired in the 
very yard upon which the stabie opened proved that his 
surmise was correct; a couple of Royalist soldiers lying in 
ambush had fired upon a little group of fugitives who were 
vainly trying to reach the fields beyond. Joscelyn, raising 
his musket promptly, took aim at the nearest Cavalier and 
avenged the slaughter of his comrades. Then seeing that 
his sole chance of life Jay in Hotspur’s swiftness, he urged 
his horse forward, bounded over the nearest hedge, and 
amid a shower of bullets galloped off into the meadows, 
with great good fortune effecting his retreat from Chinnor 
Hotspur, mad with excitement, galloped bravely on, and, 
after carrying his master across country at a pace which 
would not have disgraced a race-horse, landed him safely 
at the door of the Hare and Hounds just as Colonel Sheffield 
came forth booted and spurred, ready to cheer up his men, 
who were mustering at the cross-roads by the market-place. 

‘Colonel Hampden is dressing,” he said. ‘ We had news 
but now of Prince Rupert’s doings at Postcombe.” 

Joscelyn ran up stairs to see if he could help his leader, 
and found himself just in time to fasten his armor for him. 

‘Thank God, you are safe,” said Hampden. ‘1 thought 
through my carelessness you had ridden to your death. 
What of Chinnor’ 

‘’Tis in flames, sir, and many of our poor fellows killed. 
Prince Rupert's force is approaching on the Icknield way 
The firing has never quite ceased; he must be skirmishing 
as he goes ‘ 

‘* We must endeavor to keep them so skirmishing till the 
troops come from Thame,” said Hampden If we can but 
bring them to action this side of Chiselhampton Bridge, to 
day may be a turning-point in the war.’ 

But, sir,” urged Joscelyn, *‘ your brigade is not here; 
why hazard a life so precious to the country when there is 
no call for vou to go forth?” 

Hampden only smiled at his eagerness. ‘‘ You practise 
not what you preach, my son,” he said, in his kindly voice. 

Did you puuse to think of the hazard when you rode alone 
through many perils to bring us the news from Chinnor?” 

Tis different,” cried Joscelyn; ‘‘ the country could well 
enough spare me; but you—the leader to whom we all look 
-oh, sir! do not go forth! 

But even as he spoke the words, he knew they would be 

seless; he might just as well have begged a mother to for 
sake a helpless babe, or a captain to desert a ship in peril 

Hampden laid a kindly hand on his shoulder 

‘*For what has God permitted us to be here to-day,” he 
said, ‘‘ but to volunteer in this conflict? And what matter 
how long or in what fashion we serve the country, so that 
we serve it faithfully? 

After that there was no more to be said. They hurriedly 
passed through the suite of rooms and down the steep stairs 
to the court-yard, where Colonel Sheffield and several of the 
other officers repeated the same remonstrance to Hampden, 






¢ ‘*SEEMED HARDLY ABLE TO KEEF IN THE 
SADDLE, 80 GRIEVOUSLY WAS HE WOUNDED 


to just as little purpose. He insisted on volunteering in 
that day’s service, nor could they regret it when they saw 
how his presence inspired the soldiers. Passing through 
Watlington, the two troops of horse commanded by Sheffield 
and Cross, with which Hampden and Joscelyn had volun- 
teered, rode on in the direction of Chalgrove, a large unen- 
closed plain, where it was deemed probable that Prince Ru- 
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pert might be brought to bay. It was now about eight in 
the morning, much such a Sunday as they had enjoyed the 

revious week, clear and still, with a cloudless sky, and 
Joscelyn could not but notice the curious contrast between 
the peaceful green meadows with their winding brook, the 
curves of which were outlined by pollard willows, and the 
warlike sounds ever growing louder and nearer as they ad- 
vanced. 

And now the field of Chalgrove was in sight, and over 
the great expanse of standing corn waving gently in the 
June breeze they could descry Prince Rupert's army, its 
left wing hotly engaged against those gallant dragoons, 
commanded by Colonel Gunter, which but yesterday Jos- 
celyn bad seen at Tetsworth. He heard his leader give a 
sudden ejaculation of sorrow. 

** Colonel Gunter has fallen!” he said. Then, seeing that 
the dragoons were giving way, the new-comers hastened to 
rally them, and Hampden and Sheffield urged the men for- 
ward, Hampden putting himself at the head of the attack, 
and so stimulating the soldiers by the magic of his presence 
that by the confession of their enemies they fought that day 
as they had never fought before 

‘**The main body from Thame must shortly be here,” said 
Hampden, as they charged the enemy. Joscelyn was beside 
his leader in the front rank. As the words were uttered he 
just glanced at him, and so contagious was Hampden’s ep- 
thusiasm that at the moment all things seemed possible, even 
that the dilatory Essex might for once be in time. The 
Cavaliers vastly outnumbered them, but they were worn and 
weary with their night’s work, and could surely be held in 
check till Essex came. These thoughts flashed through 
Joscelyn’s mind as the green ears of corn bowed beneath the 
feet of the galloping horses; and from the troops drawn up 
beneath the hedge towards which they charged there poured 
forth a deadly fire. He was dimly aware that their ranks 
were grievously thinned. Still they pressed on. 

Suddenly he glanced towards his: left, perceiving that 
Hampden’s arm had fallen powerless to his side. Almost 
at the same moment the trooper on his right dropped down 
dead, and his maddened horse plunging against Hotspur so 
terrified the poor beast that he reared violently, and his 
master, thrown off his guard and thinking only of his 
wounded leader, was thrown to the ground, where for some 
time he lay stunned 

When he came to himself the skirmish was over; dizzy 
and confused by his fall and the kicks he had received while 
lying on the field, he could at first recollect nothing, but lay 
staring at the trampled corn and at a sycamore-tree clearly 
outiined against the blue sky. Moving a little, he saw that 
the ground behind him was soaked with blood. This roused 
him, and starting up, he found that he was the one living 
man among a heap of dead soldiers, and suddenly recollect- 
ing that he had seen Hampden wounded, he began with 
sickening anxiety to search for him among the slain. Not 
finding him in that part of the tield, he became hopeful that 
his burt had not been serious, and still feeling shaken and 
sick, he made his way over the trampled and blood-stained 
corn and past the bodies of dead men and horses, longing to 
find some one to tell him all that had passed. Presently he 
came upon a few of Gunter’s dragoons, who, having found 
their master's dead body, were bearing it away with sorrowful 
faces, for he was an officer universally loved and esteemed. 

‘* Have you seen Colonel Hampden?” asked Joscelyn 

** Ay, sir,” said one of the men; ‘‘I saw him quit the field 
before the action was finished; his head was hanging down, 
and his arms leaning on his horse’s neck.” 

‘**Then indeed he must be sorely wounded!” cried Josce- 
lyn. ‘ Which way did he ride?” ~ 

‘Towards Purton, sir; yet methinks he could not have 
passed that way,or he would have fallen in with some of 
Prince Rupert’s men. Belike he will ride back to Thame.” 

‘** What of the enemy?’ asked Joscelyn; ‘did they pursue 
our troops?’ 

** Nay, sir, but went on their way to Oxford as soon as 
they saw the main body coming in the distance. They 
have many prisoners with them, and among others Colonel 
Sheftield, who was taken grievously wounded.” 

Joscelyn waited no longer, for it was plain he would only 
hear of further disasters; moreover, he happened to catch 
sight in the distance of Hotspur peacefully grazing beside 

a hedge, just as if no terrible misfortune had 

- happened. Hastily mounting, he turned to a 

countryman, who was coming to see if he could 
help the wounded 

** You know these parts better than I do,” said 
Joscelyn Which is the shortest way across 
country to Thame?” 

The man indicated the direction. ‘* Make for 
Tetsworth, sir,” he said, ‘‘and there you'll be on 
the road to Thame. Ride straight across from 
here by way of Hazeley Brook.” 

A word to the chestnut seemed to make him 
understand his master’s desire, for he galloped on 
at the same desperate pace he had gone that morn- 
ing from Chinnor to Watlington. Crossing 
Hazeley Brook, and seeing the little village of 
Tetsworth close at hand, Joscelyn’s heart leapt into his 
throat as he perceived riding slowly on in advance of him 
a solitary horseman. The sun shone on his steel corselet and 
on his flowing hair: he had removed his heavy helmet, and 
seemed hardly able to keep in the saddle, so grievously was 
he wounded. In a few minutes Joscelyn was beside him, 
and the wounded patriot, too faint to recognize him, yet 
found breath for one question 

* What of the day, sir?” he asked 

“It is lost,” said Joscelyn. ‘‘My lord Essex was too 
late. Prince Rupert is on his way back to Oxford with 
many prisoners.” 

Hampden sighed heavily, but did not speak; his head was 
bent a little lower; his hands leaned more heavily on his 
horse’s neck. 

“Ah, sir,” cried Joscelyn, ‘‘ how did you ever cross the 
brook? Do not go further, but rest here, and let me fetch 
help from Tetsworth.” 

** Why, boy, is it you?’ cried Hampden, his face lighting 
up. ‘‘I saw you fall in the first charge, and gave you up 
for lost.” 

“T was but stunned and trampled on, sir, not wounded 
But you? You are grievously hurt.” 

** Ay, [have got my death-wound,” said Hampden. “ Yet 
I will ride back to Thame; this faintness came not on till I 
leapt the brook, and that—why ‘twas, as one may say, Hob- 
son’s choice, for had I dismounted to lead the horse over I 
could never have mounted him again.” 

Endless seemed that last ride, yet Hampden, though suf 
fering tortures, spoke a few words from time to time. 

‘*More than once in my old hunting days,” he said, 
‘‘have 1 known men as sorely hurt as | am now. Suail 
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one grudge for one’s country what men do not grudge for a 
pastime?’ 

At last they came into sight of Thame, and could hear 
the church bells ringing for service. 

Hampden smiled faintly. 

** You see,” he said, ‘they ring us into the town, though 
we are not victors, but vanquished.” 

And so he rode on over the rough highway, cach moment 
of endurance an act of heroism. As they advanced into the 
ore with its picturesque thatched houses, Hampden 
jooked lingeringly round in the manner of one who casts a 
farewell glance on scenes once familiar and dear. And 
when they passed the pretty old grammar-school. with its 
mullioned windows and quaint gables, he drew his com 
panion’s attention to it. 

“Over yonder,” he said, ‘‘I spent my school-days. | 
had as lief die in that old house as anywhere else. But 
maybe we had better ride on to our quarters near the 
market-place. "Twill give less trouble to other folk.” 

So they passed on down the broad High Street, and, amid 
a crowd of sorrow-stricken people, dismounted at the house 
where Hampden had slept but a few nights before. Half 
fainting, he was helped from his horse and taken into a 
room on the ground-floor, for to go a step further than was 
necessary Was now impossible. 

At first the surgeons did not despair, and Joscelyn, ever 
ready to hope and slow to take the gloomiest view, buoyed 
himself up with their words, and from his very cheerfulness 
became a power in the sick-room. But Hampden kuew 
that his days were numbered. and quietly and patiently pre 
pared to leave his work in other bands 

Struck in the shoulder by two carbine-balls, which had 
not only broken the bone but had entered his body, he 
knew that no surgeon, however skilful, could save him, and 
now his sole effort was to keep his mind clear that he might 
to the last serve his country. Though suffering tortures 
he insisted on dictating letters of counsel to the Parliament, 
and last words to some of his kinsfolk and friends, and 
Joscelyn, to whose Jot it usually fell to write for him, mar 
velled at his perfect self-forgetfulness, 

On the Thursday there were times when he suffered so 
terribly that he could do nothing but lie in that patlretic 
heroism of silent endurance, which to the watchers seemed 
more moving than cries or groans. Once in a quiet interval 
he looked up at Joscelyn, whose hand he had gripped fast 
in his agony. 

‘* Boy,” he said, faintly, ‘‘ methinks I had somewhat to do 
in leading you into this strife. 1 trust you may never re 
gret it.” 

** Nay, sir, I must ever bless you for your guiding,” said 
Joscelyn, with a look so full of affection and confidence that 
it brought tears to the eyes of more than one present. 

**L pray God you may never know such pain,” said Hamp- 
den, wearily. 

This was practically the only allusion he ever made to his 
cruel sufferings save in response to direct questions. As it 
had been all through his life, so in these last days he showed 
most markedly the power of self-effacement—that utter 
merging of self into the thought of the country’s need which 
was his strongest characteristic. All the cheerful courtesy, 
too, Which had distinguished him shone out now in little 
gracious habits of speech to those who waited on him, 
while his tenderness for his children and for the wife so re 
cently married was manifested in countless ways. 

After the long agony of that Thursday Joscelyn began to 
realize that the end was near, The Lady Letitia, worn with 
watching, was prevailed upon to rest,and he was allowed 
to keep watch with one of the surgeons in the sick-room 
through the night hours in company with Arthur Goodwin, 
Ham pden’s closest friend and colleague in Parliament 

The dying patriot had some intervals of broken sleep, in 
which they often heard him praying most fervently for the 
country, for the Parliament, for his children, and many 
times that the King might be delivered from his evil ad- 
visers. When the next day dawned, he looked towards 
Joscelyn. 

‘* Will you and Hotspur take one more ride for me?” he 
suid. ‘‘It was arranged that my mother should come in 
the coach from home this day. I should be grateful if you 
would ask the rector to come also, and let him bring the 
chalice with him, for I would fain receive the sacrament for 
the last time.” 

Returning from this duty about noon on the 23d, Joscelyn 
found his leader much weaker, but in less pain. Indeed, 
throughout the afternoon Hampden was in such compara 
tive ease that he was able to have long interviews with his 
mother and with his wife and children. Joscelyn, for the 
most part, was in the outer room, desperately holding his 
sorrow at arm’s-length lest it should overwhelm him, rest 
lessly going on errands which any of the servants would 
have undertaken, talking with Sir Robert Pye, who had that 
day come down with his wife from London, or listening to 
the conversation between Dr. Spurstow, the chaplain of 
Hampden’'s regiment, and Mr. Robert Lenthall, the new rec 
tor of Great Hampden. Late in the evening the Lady Leti 
tia opened the door of the sick-room and beckoned to him 

**Captain Heyworth,” she said, ‘‘my husband would 
greatly like you to be present with us; and will you tell the 
rector that the service had best take place at once?” 

Her wonderful self-command amazed Joscelyn, who, 
thinking of her brief happiness and of her devotion to her 
husband, lost sight for the time of his own sorrow. Yet, 
after all, was it not almost enough joy to fall to the lot 
of any mortal to have inspired in the heart of a map like 
Hampden such love and trust that on his death-bed al) anx 
iety for bis orphaned children could be laid aside, so well 
assured was he that she would treat them precisely as 
though they were her own? 

The room was somewhat dimly lighted, and as they enter 
ed Joscelyn heard Hampden’s voice, and noticed how much 
weaker it had grown. ‘‘ Let him stay,” he was saying 
‘The child wishes it, and methinks thou art old enough to 
understand, Dick.” 

* Yes, sir,” said little Richard, whose fair head nestled 
close to his father’s. The contrast between the rosy-cheeked 
boy and the haggard, sunken features of the dying man was 
very strange, and was all the more marked because the 
childish face was so full of sorrow, so clouded by misery, 
while the father’s face seemed already to have gained some 
thing of that peace, *‘the true end of war,” about which he 
had spoken as they rode from London. There were present, 
besides the rector, Dr. Spurstow, old Madam Hampden, the 
Lady Letitia, littke Richard—Hampden’s eldest surviving 
son—his daughter Anne, Sir Robert Pye, and Arthur Good- 
win. At first Joscelyn could only feel like one in a terrible 
dream. His eyes wandered from one to another in the sor 
rowful group, and he saw with a sort of dull pang bow the 
flickering candle -light glanced on the bright steel armor 





dark wainscot, and 
worn by Hampden. Col 


leaning now against the 
never again to be 


lect and epistle had fallen unheeded upon 
his ear; only the last words of the brief 
rospel arrested him but is passed from 
death into life Then once more he looked 
ywards the dying man, and something in the 
simplicity of his quiet and unaffected devo 
tion raised him into another atmosphere, and 
within his t roubled heart life and strength 
faced death and sorrow and triumphed 
Afterwards, having embraced little Rich 


ird, Hampden motioned to Joscelyn to draw 


nearer and receive his last farewell 

God bless you,” he said, faintly. ‘‘ Bea 
friend to my boy I pray that you and 
Clemency may long be spared to serve the 
s l Lule 

For tl ust time Joscelyn looked into 

those det Pp, carnest eyes The i he put his | 
urm round the sobbing child, and, at old 
Madam Hampden’s suggestion, led him out 
of the room, and only left him when, worn 
uit with sorrow. Richard fell asleep in one 
f the upper rooms As he came down 
stairs once more he met Arthur Goodwin in 
the passage rhe tears were raining down 
the strong man’s face, but he struggled hard 
for composure 

I think he will not speak again,” he said 
in a broken voice He is now as it were 
in a sleep Yet if there should be a return 
t yosciousness I pray you to let me know.” 


Joacelyn promised to do so; but the long 
hours of the night wore on, and only an 
minous stilt rned in the sick-room 
At last, about five o'clock in the morning of 
the 24th, a sound of galloping feet was heard 
in the High Street. Joscelyn, who was in 
the outer room with Dr. Spurstow 

went to the window to see 
came at this early hour 
lis Dr of Ch 
olonel H am pade ns 
He ‘ mes too late 


eas Teig 


the chap 
what visitor 


innor,; an old friend 
said Dy Spurstow 


They went to the door to receive the trav 
eller—a burly, pleasant-looking country par 
son 

I bear a message of inquiry from the 
King,” he said His Majesty bade me of 


fer his surgeon to Mr Hampde n.’ 

rhe offer comes too late, sir,” said Josce 
lyn 

Ay.” said Dr 
point of death 

be visitor was much overcome, but 
to see H umpden and Josce 
the f his arrival to 
ushered him into the sick-room. Dr. Giles 
giving hurried greetings to the watchers, 
bent over his old friend,and tried to rouse 


Spurstow he lies at the 
asked 
lyn, having borne 


news the Lady Letitia 


him by repeating the King's words. But it 
was too lat« The sound of the voice dis 
turbed the dying patriot a little; a tremor 


ran through his powerful frame; his pale 


lips moved as though forming words, which 
yet were never uttered. Had he perchance 
heard the message, and with a last effort 


of his habitual courtesy did he 
his thanks? 
those pathetic 


try to return 
Or did bis lips move in one of 
and oft-repeated cries to God 
England from those who threatened 
her ancient liberties? No one would ever 
know For the farewell he had spoken to 
Arthur Goodwin proved to be his last utter 
in this world 

A few minutes later 
a tired child 
death into life 


t save 


anct 
sleeping as calmly as 
John Hampden “* passed out of 


XXV 
“The spirit of bitterness may wind itself into our 


even while we loudest profes- 
of charity.” 


CHAPTER 


are making the 
Dean Piumrrer, 


> 
" 


STUNNED and dazed, not as vet feeling very 


scutely, Joscelyn passed from the death-bed 
of his leader and friend into the High Street, 
where but few people were stirring He 


went straight to Arthur Goodwin's quarters 
to bear him the only 
when a great brawny 
of him, flung 


news pausing once 


down his hammer on the 


sigh 


anvil and ran out from his forge with an 
eager question 

What news of Colonel Hampden? 

All is over,” said Joscelyn, in a numb 
voice But even as he uttered the words he 
felt how false they were, and watching the 


blacksmith's passionate outburst of grief, he 


realized that Hampden’s work on this earth | 


was bot over—was, in truth, only just begin 
ning, and that from generation to generation 
his name would serve as an inspiration and 
example to all who sought righteousness 
freedom, and progress 

There was no need to speak the 
news to Colonel Goodwin ; be saw it written 
plainly enough in the young officer's face ; 
and touched by sorrow so deep and genuine 
he put his arm within Joscelyn’s, and walked 
back with him to see if he could help Sir 
Robert Pye in making the necessary arrange 
ments for the funeral 

Every honest man hath a 
loss, and therefore will likewise share in our 
sorrow,” he said ‘And truly God takes 
away the best amongst us. Take it all, I 
think he was not to any man living second 
Did he speak again?” 

Nay, sir. I believe his last conversation 
was with you. Just at the last Dr. Giles 
tried to rousé him from the sleep in which 
for six hours he had lain. The King had 
sent to offer his surgeon from Oxford But 
like the troops at Chalgrove, the heip came 
too late 

The 
that bode 


actual 


share in this 


King sent. say 


1 wonder?” suk! 


yout W hat does 
Goodwin, “ Only 


at the beginning of this month his Majesty 





ersed in life 


armed smith, catching | 


don this very day. 


was taking part in a plot by which Pym and 
Hampden were to be treacherously seized 
in their beds. Having failed in that, did he 
think to conciliate the most powerful man of 
the day? If so, it shows how little he under- 
stood the character of our dead leader.” 
‘May not his Majesty have sent the mes- 
sage out of pure humanity?’ said Joscelyn. 
Arthur Goodwin was silent. Personally 
he had small reason .to believe in the King’s 
kind-heartedness, being one of the two who 
were specially excepted by Charles in the 


| general pardon he offered to the county of | 
| Buckingham ; 


but he would not urge any 
thing against the more generous thought of 
his young companion; and, indeed, at that 
moment they reached the house and encoun- 
tered Sir Robert Pye 

It was deemed best that the funeral should 
take place on the next day. It was a Sun 
day, and in time of war there was no possi- 
bility of observing the usual tedious formal- 
Moreover, the family were already in 
deep mourning for Mrs. Knightley. When 
these details had been settled, Joscelyn was 
despatched to Hampden House with a mes- 
sage; and,in fact,the whole of that day he 
was so continuously employed that he was 
able in part to hold in check the sorrow 
which he yet all the time knew would soon 
er or later overwhelm him 

The 25th of June, unlike the previous 
Sunday, when they had fought under a 
cloudless sky at Chalgrove, was sultry and 
oppressive. A sort of blight seemed to hang 
over the place; not a breath of air was stir 
ring; and in the distance from time to time 
could be heard prolonged rumbling thunder, 
as though away among the Chilterns some 
battle raged 

Joscelyn, whose rest during the past week 
had been of the briefest, slept late that morn 
ing, and was only roused by the tolling of 
the great bell in the tower of the church 
Hastily dressing, he went down to the death 
chamber to see if in any way he could be of 
service 

There was nothing for him to do 

All the preparations were complete; the 
hastily made and unpretentious coffin was 
closed, the blue banner of the Parliament had 
been thrown across it, and upon the lid had 
been placed the patriot’s sword and helmet. 

He stood for a moment with bent head in 
that awful, silent blankness; then beginning 
faintly to realize the irreparable loss their 
cause had sustained, he turned away with 
heaving breast and dim eyes, unable to en 


lies. 


dure the oppression of his surroundings. At | 


the back of the house a long strip of garden 
ground led down to the meadows. Here he 
paced to and fro, struggling to bear up un- 
der that crushing load of sorrow, under that 
great national loss, which became more ap 
palling as it was more fully understood. All 
the customary platitudes of comfort were 
powerless to touch his heart now: he could 
only think of the great statesman cut off in 
his prime, of that mighty influence for good 
removed from Parliament, of the 
leader—whom so many had longed to see at 
the head of the army—betrayed to his death 
by a mercenary time-server like Hurry. 

As he paced beside the homely fruit trees 
and currant-bushes and passed the straw- 


berry beds whose heavy fragrance filled the | 


air, the solemn tolling of the great bell in 
Thame tower ceased, and the bells began to 
ring a muffled peal. Then he knew that he 
must return to the house,and joining the other 
mourners, he took his place in the long sad 
procession which followed the body of John 
Hampden to the grave. Borne by his brave 
greencoats down the broad street of Thame, 
along the country road he had so often trav 
, amid the tears of all beholders 
that simple, pathetic funeral train passed on 
When they reached Hampden House the sol 


| diers bore the coffin through the old ban 


queting- hall to the brick parlor where 
Hampden had in past times so often toiled, 
and where years before he had been sum- 
moned for his refusal to pay the ship-money 
Here, while the soldiers dined in the hail, 
the women of the family gathered to take in 
private their last silent farewell of the dead. 
Joscelyn, being presently summoned to speak 
with old Madam Hampden, found them still 
weeping round the coffin; and Hampden’s | 
mother, seeing how ‘greatly he was moved, 
drew him a little aside, and laying her hand 
on his arm, spoke to him with almost mother- 
ly tenderness 

”“*T know how well you loved him,” she 
said, ‘‘and how great an affection be had for 
you. They tell me you must leave for Lon- 
Is that indeed the case?” 

‘My leave has nearly expired, madam,’ 
explained Joscelyn, ‘‘and ag it is necessary 
that I see Sir Robert Neal on my way to the 
west, I must not delay any longer.” 
(To BE CowTiInvED.) 
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TWO GOOD RECIPES. 
By ELIZA R. PARKER. 

Cream Biscuit.—Take one quart of sifted 
flour, two teaspoons of Cleveland’s baking 
powder, half a teaspoon of salt, and suffi- 
cient sweet cream to make soft dough, roll 
thin, cut in biscuit and bake in a quick 
oven. 

Perfection 


Cake.—Three cups of sugar, 
three 


of flour, one of butter, one of corn 
starch, one of sweet cream, the whites of 
twelve eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, if ‘Cleveland’s” is used, (if any 
other, more will be required). Flavor with 
bitter almond extract. Bake an hour and 
a half in a moderate oven 

‘‘After thoroughly testing Cleveland’s 
Superior Baking Powder,” writes Mrs. Par- 
ker, ‘‘I am satisfied that it is the strongest 
and take pleas- 


for use in their kitchens.” *,* 


iam a 
little boy 
just it 
My little sis- 
ter has taken four bottles 


PISOS 


CURE FOR 


of Piso’s Cure for Con- 
sumption, and it is the first 
thing that has ever done her any 
good. She is only 4 years old, and 


has had a very bad Cough ever since 


| she was a year old, till now she is al- 


most entirely over it.—BIRT FRED- 


ERICK, Keensburg, Ills., Mar. 20, '93. 
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Made only by 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


Chicago, St.Louis, Liontrenl, Sew York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 





Send three cen’: in stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nine eminent authorities on cooking. 
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